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EDUCATORS INVESTMENT FINANCE CORP. 


(A Kentucky Corporation) 


201 ELINE BUILDING ¢ 111 SOUTH HUBBARD LANE e LOUISVILLE 7, KENTUCKY 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


Mitchell Davis 
President, Glasgow 

James A. Cawood 
Vice-President, Harlan 

Robert S. Bieloh 
Exec. Vice-President, 
St. Matthews 

Ted L. Crosthwait 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bardstown 

Russell Williamson 
Inez 

T. W. Stewart 
Hopkinsville 

Marvin L. Malone 
Bowling Green 

Edwin R. Ward 
Bowling Green 

Russell R. Below 
Henderson 

Holland Rose 
Benton 

Russell C. Moore 
Richmond 

Earle D. Jones 
Maysville 

John D. Darnell 
Frankfort 

John A. Bieloh 
Louisville 

R. G. Eversole 
Hazard 

E. G. Jones 
Mt. Sterling 

W. Roy Bondurant 
Frankfort 


LEGALITY: 

The validity of the issue of the Common and Preferred Stock 
has been approved by John D. Darnell and William E. John- 
son, Attorneys at Law, Frankfort, and Wyatt, Grafton and 
Sloss, Attorneys, Louisville. 


AUDITING OF CORPORATION’S BOOKS: 


The books of the Corporation will be audited annually by the 
Certified Public Accounting firm, Yeager, Ford and Warren, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


PRESENT SECURITIES OFFERING: 


This offering is being made available to the Teachers of Ken- 
tucky at $8.00 per unit, to be paid for in cash or installments. 
A unit will consist of one $4.00 share of Common Voting 
Stock and one $4.00 share of Preferred Stock at 8%. This will 
afford the Teachers of the State an opportunity to invest in a 
Company that they can call their own. 








LOANS . . . . $50.00 to $5,000.00 
INTEREST . . . . Six per cent 
Monthly repayment up to 36 months 


Loans for Automobiles, Furniture, Appliances, School Buses or any worth while 


purpose 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY: 
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OFFERING 
200,000 Shares 
Of 
Common Stock 
and 
100,000 Shares 
Of 


Preferred Stock 
at 8% 
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INVESTMENT FINANCE CORPORATION. 
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) Loan 
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Lots of boys would like to be engineers when they grow up 


A few years ago, if a boy dreamed of being an engineer, 
he pictured himself perched in the cab of a giant locomotive. 
Nowadays, he has another kind of engineering in mind. 
He dreams of manned rockets twice the size of a steam 
engine, of giant computers, and specially equipped 
research laboratories. He pictures himself taking impor- 
tant strides in the world of scientific development. 


American Oil Company has talked to many such boys 
(and girls) at high school career conferences throughout 
the country. Many are preparing themselves for the 
college study necessary to become engineers. But some 
have not begun adequate preparation. Each of them needs 
the counsel and guidance of his teachers and parents. 


To become engineers, boys in school today must plan 
early and carefully. Students interested in science and 
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engineering should begin their basic studies in junior high 
school. As you know, mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and other sciences are essential. English grammar, com- 
position and speech courses should also receive special 
attention—studies that will promote clear understanding 
of technical and scientific ideas. 


Students who want to be engineers when they grow up 
may choose to be chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical 
engineers, to name a few. Your counsel and guidance—to 
direct and encourage the outstanding students in your 
school to plan now—will help make their dreams of a 
career in engineering a reality. 








CALENDAR 


1961 


November 3-5, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, southeast reg- 
ional conference, Miami Beach. 


November 9-10, KEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals, an- 
nual conference, Bowling Green. 


November 16-18, Kentucky Music 
Education Association, convention, 
Bowling Green. 


November 22-25, National Coun- 


cil for the Social Studies, meeting, 
Chicago. 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


MEETINGS 
Frist District Murray 
October 13 
Second District Henderson 
October 20 
Third District Bowling Green 
October 5-6 
Fourth District Elizabethtown 
October 20 
Fifth District Louisville 
November 3 
EKEA Ashland 
November 16-17 
MCEA Somerset 
October 12-13 
UCEA Barbourville 
October 6 
NKEA Covington 
November 2-3 
UKREA Hazard 
October 12-13 
1962 


February 17-21, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, nation- 
al convention, Atlantic City. 


April 4-6, Kentucky Education 
Association, annual convention, Louis- 
ville. 
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Two Points of View 
Says I, to myself, as I grumbled and 


growled, 

I don’t like our school; then how I 
scowl. 

I don’t like the practices; the hours 
are too long; 


It seems to me that everything's wrong. 


The teachers are unfriendly; the prin- 
cipal has a sour face. 

The plant’s run down; the grounds a 
disgrace; neglect all over the place. 

I'll not go there; I wouldn’t give a 
dime; 

I can find better use of my money and 
time. 


Then my conscience says, “The trouble 
with you, you're too blind to see 

That your school reflects you, whatever 
it be.” 

Come now, snap out of it; pay and 
work, 

Schools and PTA’s, are not made by 
teachers who shirk. 


Join the others; boost ‘em up strong; 
Soon you'll be proud and happy to 
belong. 


Ella Deaton 
London, Kentucky 


COVER 


“Like a Pebble in a Pond” is the 
provocative (we hope) title of our 
“Special Feature Report” this month. 
Actually, it is supposed to be symbolic 
of the interaction of the teacher with 
her teaching environment. 

The cover this month actually places 
our “Miss Kentucky Teacher” in a 
misty sea of waves, which represent 
her environment. 

Did this cover pique your curiosity, 
and make you wonder what it repre- 
sented? After you have seen the feature 
on how a good local association oper- 
ates, can you “see” the symbolical re- 
lationship? If so, then we have suc- 
ceeded in our purpose and reason for 
designing the cover the way we did. 

The art work for the cover was done 
by William J. Clark, staff artist of the 


Journal. 
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To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college ~ 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 








Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 








MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE STM-10-61 7 


3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 


film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 





Address. 





City. 





Zone State 





High Crh . 








Position 
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My First Day At School 


By Jane McDonald 
Cadiz, Kentucky 

School! That was one of the first 
words in my vocabulary. I had heard 
about school from the time I could re- 
member. In fact, I had looked forward 
to my first day at school with great 
excitement. 

The first Monday in September, 
1953, arrived at last. Mother got me 
up a little earlier than usual that day. 
It was to be a big day for me, and she 
said it was for her, too. I never have 
understood that fully, as it wasn’t her 
first day at school. 

I was so clean and my clothes so 
starched, I could hardly sit down. 
Mother had combed my hair back into 
a pony tail and had fastened it so 
tight I could scarcely bat my eyes. 

At last everything was in order. 
Daddy was in the car with the motor 
running, ready to take me to Cadiz 
Graded School for the first day of my 
schooling. 

Mother went to the car with me to 
say goodby, and right then things 
didn’t seem half as exciting as they had. 
My excitement died by degrees as we 
drove down the street. By the time we 
reached Cadiz Graded it was complete- 
ly deflated. 

Daddy started me up the walk to the 
building. I felt like I was just creeping 
and I never saw so many boys and 
girls in my life. The buses were driv- 
ing up and unloading. I felt sure I 
would be run over or trampled to 
death before the day was over. 

Finally, I made it to my room and 
found, to my horror, I was to ride one 
of those buses to the cafeteria for 
lunch. That was the last straw; I was 
sure I would get on the wrong bus and 
be lost forever. 

The day finally passed. I wasn’t 
trampled, and I didn’t ride the wrong 
bus. It proved to. be an exciting day. 
I had lots of new experiences to tell to 
Mother and Daddy that night. 
Editor's Note: 

This is a first person story by an 
eighth grade student of her memory of 
her first day at school. Jane is the daugh- 
ter of Trigg County Superintendent Roy 
McDonald, who is also vice-president of 
the KEA. It was submitted by her teacher, 
Mrs. William Rutherford, who assures us 
that Jane wrote the story herself, with- 


out the help of her father, and even 
typed it herself. 
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TO MAKE FOR HALLOWEEN 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun 









New Cooky Cat cutter, 

3% x 4% inches, with 
moon cutter and recipes: 
25¢. Address, below 


Halloween 
Cooky Cat 


Youngsters of all ages are delighted with this cooky. Easy to make 
with Cooky Cat Cooky Cutter. Such fun to do and fun to eat. 

Only 25¢ postpaid. Crescent moon cutter included plus 
grand-tasting, new, easy recipes for making. Address given below. 


Unlike the ordinary Halloween treat, 
snacks or refreshments that pTa and 
schools provide the 


If you decorate the cats, the whiskers 
are coconut; the big eye is a little 
red cinnamon candy. 





*‘celebrants’’, these 
Cooky Cats are really 
different and new. 

All you need is the new 
Cooky Cat cutter. With 
it, is free illustrated 6- 
page folder. This has 
easy new recipes for 
making grand-tasting 
gingerbread or chocolate 





IF INTERESTED 


To get COOKY CAT 
CUTTER plus crescent 
moon cutter, plus the 
| folder of delicious recipes 
and ideas, described, send 
name, address and 25¢ to 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
No charge for postage. 


Folder also has ideas for 
decorating cats and use 
of cats for decorating 
cake, for perching on 
top ice cream, etc. 

As another plus, besides 
the folder, you are also 
sent a crescent moon 
cutter for making man- 
in-the-moon cookies... 








cats or the plain sugar 
cooky variety. The cats make great 
big hit, decorated or undecorated. 


a fine treat for witches. 
Your PTA, room mothers or girls in 


‘upper grades might do the cookies. 


Wholesome, delicious treat for Halloween—and every day 


treat for party time or for any time. 

















Before you buy any books for 

your school library, write for our 
helpful free GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Lippincott Books for Children’ 


for High Schools’— both with 
subject indexes. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 


(Elementary) and ‘‘Lippincott Books 


WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 


Up-to-the minute project kits and supplies for 
all crafts, ages, skills. Leather, metal, mosaics, 
baskets, clay, art materials, etc. Top quality 
guaranteed. Quantity discounts. Complete stocks. 
Prompt, accurate shipment. Leading school sup- 
plier for 26 years. Bids returned promptly. 
New illustrated catalog rushed to you FREE. 
. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 1552, 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 24, Ill. 




















Continue the sales tax 
. . . Without exemptions 











The View From Here 











The “Strength” 


One of the most important concepts of democracy 
is that the individual members of an organization 
should have a strong voice in the management of its 
affairs. The Kentucky Education Association is a 
democratically-organized professional group. 

These two statements are the essence of the basic 
philosophy of KEA. In its actions of the past, as 
well as in its plans and hopes for the future, these two 
ideas have provided the undergirding framework. 
The leaders in KEA have tried to provide an organi- 
zational structure within which the democratic con- 
cept could flourish. 

It is through the local professional unit that indi- 
vidual members have the opportunity to share directly 
in the formulation of the programs and policies of the 
state association. It is through effective participation 
in the coordinated activities of the state-wide profes- 
sion that these programs and policies are translated 
into action by the local professional unit. 

That is why it is so important that we have a 
strong, functioning professional unit in any locality 
where there are members of the organized profes- 
sion. That is why we have set our sights this year on 
helping each local unit involve all of its members in 
an on-going program of professional improvement. 

Education is the single most important aspect of 
life in our state and nation today. In view of this, it 
is understandable that the people of Kentucky, 
parents and others, are concerned with what is hap- 
pening in the public schools. The continued existence 
of civilization on this planet, resulting from success in 
the present world conflict, may well depend on the 
effective education of the youth of this country. 


of the Profession 


The key ingredient of success in fulfilling educa- 
tion’s role in contemporary life is the teacher in the 
classroom. If she fails, education fails in the achieve- 
ment of its appointed task. And, the strength and 
effectiveness of education will be the strength and 
effectiveness of the weakest link in our professional 
chain. 

We are returned, then, to the local professional 
unit. Here it is that the organized profession can help 
strengthen the individual link in the professional 
chain. Here it is that the individual teacher may draw 
strength from the reservoir of the total profession. 

Beginning on page 12 of this official publication of 
the organized teaching profession in Kentucky is a 
synthesis of the major ideas concerning effective local 
unit operation. Here are drawn together the proven 
techniques of organizing at the local level for cooper- 
ative improvement of educational opportunities. 

A good local association can mean a truly profes- 
sional approach to better schools. It can mean a better 
corps of instructional personnel, a better state-wide 
effort, a more understanding public, and, in the long 
run, success in our cold war with the advocates of 
imperialistic communism. 

Most important of all, a strong local unit in every 
facet of Kentucky education can be the means where- 
by the teachers.of the state can assume major respon- 
sibility for designing a profession that can manage its 
own affairs and can regulate its own effectiveness. 

Our “Special Feature Report” cannot do this job. 
But it can stimulate the qualities we know are present 
in individual members of the teaching profession to 
get the job done as we know it can be done. 

—Gerald Jaggers 
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Commission on 


At the time these words are being written, we 
have no way of knowing what the reports of the sur- 
vey groups employed by the Governor’s Commission 
on Public Education will contain. We have been 
informed that these reports will be completed on 
or about October 1; probably, by the time this ap- 
pears in print, you and the general public will have 
seen newspaper reviews of what is contained in these 
reports. 

It is our understanding that the Commission plans 
to hold hearings on the reports in the various sec- 
tions of the state. At that time, members of the 
teaching profession will be given an opportunity 
to express opinions with regard to the findings 
and recommendations of the survey committees. 

Hearing dates and places will be publicized, and 
teachers should take advantage of this opportunity 
to express their views on the reports. 

It behooves us in the teaching profession to sup- 
port as many of the recommendations of these survey 
committees as are consistent with good school ad- 
ministrative practices, and will result in improved 
educational opportunities for Kentucky boys and 
girls. This would be in line with the beliefs and 
practices which we have long advocated. 

This is not to infer that parts of the reports will 
be bad. The groups which have made the surveys 
are experienced and reliable, and nothing could be 
more gratifying than for the profession to be able 
to endorse all of the recommendations made by 
them. However, we must have no hesitancy about 
opposing what we believe to be detrimental to the 
best interests of the youth of Kentucky, and at 
the same time be realistic in the approach which 
we take. 

Since these reports will be released only 90 days 


Public Education 


lature, it is a practical impossibility for the total 
profession to evaluate carefully, as a unit, the recom- 
mendations insofar as they may call for legislative 
action. Because of this small amount of time avail- 
able for a careful analysis of the reports, the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession must, of necessity, de- 
pend upon their legally constituted representatives, 
the KEA Board of Directors, to make decisions of 
approval or disapproval with respect to recommenda- 
tions for legislation. Time will not permit any other 
approach. 

It would certainly be more democratic to involve 
the total membership in an examination of the rec- 
ommendations of the survey committees, but the time 
involved in this involvement should leave very little 
time to get alternate recommendations documented 
and before the public in an effective manner before 
the Legislature convenes. Therefore, we must depend 
upon the KEA Board of Directors to make a careful 
and thorough study of the reports and come forth 
with recommendations. 

This study, of course, will be done with the advice 
and counsel of as many members of the profession 
as it is possible to involve in the time available. 
In addition, every method of communication we 
have available, including the columns of our official 
publication, the Kentucky School Journal, will be 
utilized to inform you as a member of the profession 
in this state. 

Let us face this challenge with vigor, keeping be- 
fore us at all times our over-all purpose of better 
schools for Kentucky boys and girls. In this way 
the challenge provided by the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Public Education can well become the means 
whereby we can continue to make great strides 
forward toward the achievement of this very worth- 


before the opening of the 1962 session of the Legis- while purpose. —J. M. Dodson 





Schedule of Hearings 


Governor's Commission on Public Education 


October 27 ...... University of Kentucky, Lexington 

October 30 ...... Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 

October 31 ...... Murray State College, Murray 

November f ..... U. K. Extension Center, Henderson 

November 2 ..... University of Louisville, Louisville ‘ 
November 8 ..... U. K. Extension Center, Covington 

November 9 ..... U. K. Extension Center, Ashland 


November 10 ....U. K. Extension Center, Cumberland 


The meetings will begin at 10:00 a.m. (Local Time). There will be a 10-minute 
limitation on presentations by organizations, with a 5-minute limitation on 
individuals. Anyone wishing to attend may do so. 
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A 60-hour certificate had not prepared her for chil 


She wrote... . 


This is the story of a sorry-looking little boy who 
appears actually ugly in the sight of a stranger! This 
child entered my class a week after school started, but he 
was not a new child to me. He had originally entered the 
first grade at the beginning of the school year, and I was 
well acquainted with Sonny (as I shall call him) and his LL 
idiosyncracies. He had, in that one week, ruined two of 
my records and one of my figurines. 

Oh yes! All of the teachers were familiar with Sonny! 
He simply could not adjust to first grade, so he was trans- 
ferred to my room. I was to mold this “thing,” made in 
the image of man, into a socially-acceptable citizen, ready 
for first grade next year. 

This is also the story of a beginning 60-hour teacher 
who now is back in college after learning in one year of 
teaching how inadequate a beginning teacher is, especially 
without her degree. My purpose in writing this story is 
not to condemn any school, but merely to let other new 
teachers and future teachers realize the problem of ex- 1 
ceptional children in a classroom. Then, they can prepare 
themselves for such a child as “Sonny” with special train- 
ing before he comes to them. 

I will freely admit that, as a beginning teacher, I was 
terrified at the thought of this scaly-faced little Negro in 
my class. I did not want to touch his spindly body or 
smile into his repulsive face. I was frightened enough 
with the other 27 children in my class without Sonny! 

My teachers in college had not prepared me for children 
like him—his kind are in “special classes.” Such neurotic 
children are under psychopathic care or the school nurse 
takes care of their problems as best she can; this was my 
belief until I began teaching. My school had no school 
nurse or special classes, and these children were absorbed 
into normal classes already too full of average children 
with normal problems. 

What can a teacher, especially one like myself who has 4 
had no experience with any children, do for such a child? 
I tried my best to help Sonny; however, I feel I have 
failed him, because he was not ready for first grade when 
he left my class in the spring. Without the professional 
help his parents cannot afford to offer him, he will always 
be a misfit, and before many years have tirelessly marched 
by, Sonny will be confronted with that intangible some- 
thing called prejudice. 

After being his teacher for a year, to me he now is an : 
adorable boy, badly in need of help—not the ugly little 4 
boy that entered my class in the fall. His smile is pathetic, 
not grotesque, and his eyes are not vacant, but searching 
—always searching. Each time I smile at him and take 
his little hands in mine, the lump in my throat rises again, 
as in my childhood, and I must quickly blink away the 
tears before they brim over and betray this teacher— 
to a child. 
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... and he could understand that he was different from other children 


I am Sonny. I am seven years old. I am colored. My 
father is Negro; my stepmother is white, and I am alone. 
I love my stepmother, my brother, my baby sister, and my 
teacher too—I am in kindergarten. 

My father is a soldier and big and strong; I am afraid 
of him, Sometimes I do things that he whips me for, but I 
do not know why. Sometimes my teacher shakes me and 
is angry with me. I know I have not pleased her and she 
doesn’t love me. That makes me sad so I cry. Then she may 
shake me and tell me to stop, or she may take me in her 
arms and hold me. Her hands don’t hurt me then; they 
are gentle and kind and I love her. 

My best friend is Debby. I like her because she plays 
with me and lets me hold her eye dropper. I do not 
realize she is a Negro, but I feel it. 

Sometimes we get into trouble in kindergarten together 
and Teacher say, “Debby, you know how to behave better 
than that.” Debby won't play with me then, so I play 
with Kathy. 

I like Kathy because she makes the teacher angry, like 
me. Only Teacher does not shake Kathy; she just talks low 
to her and Kathy looks unhappy. I move in circle and sit 
by Kathy because I know how it feels to have Teacher 
mad at me. Then Teacher makes me move away from 
Kathy, but I don’t mind because Kathy smiles at me as I 
leave, and I know that she feels better. 

The thing I like best to do at school is to play in the 
doll house. When I first came to school, I liked to slip 
into an empty room and play the record player. I liked to 
watch it go around and around and around... . I don’t 
do that anymore because I always get spanked by Teacher, 
or I have to sit all alone in a corner. It is “wrong” to play 
the record player, but I do not know why. 

Now I play in the doll house. The doll house is red; 
it is a big box. It has a box table and two rag dolls in it 
and a box of make-believe clothes. Every day, before I 
take my coat off when I get to school, I run to the doll 


* 


house and get the dress. After I take my coat off, then 
Teacher will help me put the dress on, and I can be 
someone else for a little while. . . . 

Every stranger that comes to our school room sits at the 
back of the room. I always go back and talk to them be- 
cause I feel they will give me something nice like a smile 
or a hug because they don’t know how mad I make the 
teacher or my daddy. Maybe they will be my friend, so I 
put on my best smile and tell them: “Hello!” 

I do not know I look funny because I am so skinny and 
my eyelids cover half my eyes. I do not know my smile is 
not friendly but grotesque because I have lost all my 
teeth, so I do not know why I never find what I am 
looking for in a stranger—friendship. I don’t know that 
someday I will stop looking. . . . 

I do not remember my real mother because she died 
when I was only 10 months old. My father went across the 
ocean and left me with Mama’s parents. I do not re- 
member those days very well because I did not get 
enough to eat and I ran wild, like an animal. 

I don’t remember falling from a two-story window or 
the days at the hospital when I almost died. I do not know 
that is why my teeth are falling out and my eyes stay open 
when I sleep, mainly because I do not know this is strange 
—but some day I will. 

When Teacher and Daddy get mad at me, I don’t love 
them, but I never wish I had died when I fell—some day 
I might. I do not know that, as I grow older, people will 
sneer and say, “Look at that dumb nigger,” because I do 
not realize everyone is not as dark as I am. 

Teacher tells my daddy I am smart because I learn 
finger plays quickly and I can help others, She did not 
think that at first, but she found it out as the months 
drifted by. Not all people or teachers will have time to 
loake; ... 

I do not know life will grow harder as I mature— 
I am Sonny. I am colored. I am alone. ¢ ¢ ¢@ 








Editor’s Note 

This story about the problems of exceptional 
children has a ‘different’ approach from what we nor- 
mally read in this area. It is reprinted, with permis- 
sion, from the Kansas Teacher, the official publication 
of the Kansas State Teachers Association. 








All of this article was prepared by a teacher, 


as she put it, ‘‘who for ethical reasons must remain 
unnamed.” The teacher can remain unnamed, but the 
idea she tries to put across is one that cannot. Regard- 
of the color of the skin or the “ugliness” of the facial 
features, such problems exist in many children. 
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Lyndle Barnes, Director of Special Services 
is the KEA staff coordinator of the conferences 


Local Unit Committees and their Functions 

Membership participation is the “heart and soul” of 
teacher association activity. Committees provide for such 
participation, and set up the machinery to make it produce 
desirable results. 

Committees translate general goals into specific objec- 
tives, isolate problems, recommend actions, and coordinate 
local efforts in support of state and national programs. Ef- 
fective committee work is the key to unit success. 

Most of the important work of the unit is done through 
committees. Needs will vary from one local unit to another. 
However, there should be standing committees in the 
broad areas of work which are essential to a united pro- 
fessional effort, plus others concerned primarily with 
strictly local problems. 

Current KEA staff. activities seek a two-way flow of 
information between state and local groups in these five 
areas: Ethics, TEPS, FESS, Legislative and Lay Relations, 
and Educational Reporting. 


Proposed Changes in the State Tenure Law 

The KEA Commission on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom has been considering proposals for changes in the 
state’s Teachers’ Tenure Law. Several other groups are 
studying the same question. The TAF Commission has 
taken all of these proposals and has developed what they 
consider to be a more adequate program than now exists. 

The major proposed change would involve the con- 
tract for a teacher during the four-year probationary period. 
There is some confusion in the application of the present 
law on this, and the TAF Commission proposes to amend 
it to provide for one-year contracts during the probation- 
ary period. 
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Progress Report Onl F 


Twenty-one have met} or | 





Local leaders from each of the school systems across | A ‘te 
the state have been asked to participate in a series of } to p 
twenty-one “Drive-In Conferences” scheduled by the | men 
KEA professional staff. The major purpose of these, Ip 
conferences is to strengthen the local professional units}} cove 
and thereby to strengthen the state professional unit,)) ing 
the Kentucky Education Association. fessi 

The local unit president, the local superintendent) sccia 
of schools, and five other persons who have designated} jead 
leadership responsibilities in the local unit, have been} ¢jnu: 
the individuals invited to participate in these confer-f— pg 
ences. b joine 

The time schedule for the conferences called for thef) the ; 
group to begin to gather in a central location about) sofar 
4:00 p.m. Active work and discussion of ways andf affai: 
means to strengthen the local program began at 4:30.) mem 


Another change in the law would provide for continuing 
contracts (permanent tenure) to age 65. This change 
would be formally proposed only if teacher retirement an- 
nuities were equalized for men and women at that age 
(see item 7 in 1962 KEA Legislative Program). : 
Other proposed changes would bring the law up to i 
date and eliminate ambiguous statements. 





The 1962 KEA Legislative Program 

The members of the General Assembly will react to 
the KEA’s legislative proposals in practically the same 
way as their constituents react to it. Their constituents 
are the patrons and fellow citizens in the community 
served by the members of the local professional unit. If the 
program is understood and accepted by the majority of 
these local citizens, it will undoubtedly be approved by the 
members of the General Assembly. 

The program includes seven points, the first of which 
is the most important: 

1. Keep the sales tax in its present form, with no 
exemptions. | 

2. Continue to work toward the national salary average : 
for qualified degree teachers in Kentucky. | 








3. Federal support for school construction and teachers’ d 
salaries. : : 

4. An increase, as requested in 1960, to $800 per class- 
room unit for capital outlay. 

5. An increase of $100 per classroom unit for current 
expenses, with this to be earmarked for instructional sup- i 
plies. I 

6. Adequate support for higher education. ( 

7. Elimination of differential in annuities for men and ’ 
women in the Teachers Retirement System, with some c 
other minor changes. ; f 
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Fall Drive-In Conferences 


or will meet in every section of the state 


After a dinner provided by KEA, discussion turned 
to problems of a more state-wide nature. Adjourn- 
ment was at 8:30 p.m. 

In this four-and-one-half-hour period the groups 
covered the topics which can provide the key to mak- 
ing the teaching profession a more “responsible” pro- 
fession. This is a continuing activity of the state as- 
scciation for this year, initiated at the state-wide 
leadership conference at Murray in August, and con- 
tinuing in many other types of meetings. 

Parents, and other members of the lay public, have 


| joined with professional leaders in identifying this as 


or the 


about 
s and 
4:30, 





—— | 


the important task for the profession at this time. In- 
sofar as the profession is able to manage its own 
affairs and control the professional actions of its own 
members, this task will be accomplished. 


The Role of the Local Professional Unit 


It has become evident that the quality of school pro- 
grams depends upon the involvement of certified personnel 
in activities which bring about professional growth and 
support of sound educational policies. It is the considered 
judgment of many educational leaders that future advance- 
ment will depend upon more effective local professional 


units. 


The policies of a professional unit are made by its mem- 
bers. Because it is physically impossible for the 26,000 
members of KEA to all participate directly in policy-mak- 
ing and programming, these functions must be carried on 
by representation and recommendations from local units. 
The local unit is the agency by which a group identifies 
itself as a part of the organized profession, and through 
which individual members can contribute to the advance- 





ment of the total program. 


Requirements for Membership in KEA 


__ Seven state associations now have membership require- 
ments based on preparation standards. At its 1961 meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, the NEA Delegate Assembly adopted 
such standards for new members of the National Education 


Association after September 1, 1964. 


based on college preparation for teaching. 





fied for teaching. 
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Many groups within the KEA organization have recom- 
mended that minimum standards for membership in the 
Kentucky Education Association, after a certain date, be 


At the 1961 Leadership Conference, more than 400 
leaders from every section of the state supported this 
opinion, and recommended that this step be taken now. 
Their suggestion was that all new members of KEA be re- 
quired to have a four-year college degree and be fully certi- 





Here are the main topics for discussion: 

1. The role of the local professional unit. 

2. Affiliation of local units with KEA. 

3. Requirements for membership in KEA. 

4. Local unit committees and their functions. 

5. The 1962 KEA Legislative Program. 

6. eee of the present state revenue pro- 
gra 
7. 





Risclia changes in the state tenure law. 








Affiliation of Local Units with KEA 

The Kentucky Education Association is one of the few 
state associations which does not provide for a formal 
procedure whereby local professional units can affiliate 
with the state unit. Such affiliation can provide: 

1. A means by which the local unit identifies itself as 
a part of the state organization. 

2. A way of bringing about closer liaison between 
the local and state organization. 

3. A means by which the local unit is kept informed 
on problems of importance to the total profession, and 
can make its voice heard in shaping the policies of the 
total profession. 

4. A practice which makes it possible to identify and 
utilize talents of local leaders. 

For several years the possibility of a formal procedure 
for local-state affiliation has been explored. The topic 
was discussed at the past two state-wide leadership con- 
ferences. 


Retention of the Present State Revenue Program 
All too long Kentucky has suffered from problems of 


, great magnitude through inadequate financial provision for 
* the operation of a sound program of public education. 


Kentucky’s colleges have trained thousands of teachers, 
only: to see them leave the state for better salaries else- 
where. 

Hundreds of children have dropped out of school: be- 
fore completing their education due at least in part to 
overcrowded, unattractive, outmoded school facilities and 
inadequate instructional programs. Hundreds of teachers 
have served long and well only to find, upon reaching 
retirement age, only a meagre retirement income. 

Adequate financial provision for education has come 
as a result of the enactment of a 3 per cent sales and use 
tax. Education receives about two-thirds of the state's 
general fund expenditures. The other expenditures are 
such that any decrease in sales tax revenues will have 
the greatest effect on money available for educational 


purposes. 
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Editor's Note 

This is the second of our planned series 
of “Special Feature Reports.” Last month 
we pursued a topic, MPATI and EdTV, 
which is particularly current this fall. This 
month we pursue a topic which is current 
every fall, plus the winter, spring, and 
summer months. 

We intended the title to be a provoca- 
tive one, to make you look a little closer 
to find out what was behind it. Frankly, 
the title is an ‘“‘eye-catcher,” but it also 
tells something of the story behind this 
special report. 

Just as a pebble, dropped in a pond, 
will “interact” with the water and send 
out little waves in every direction, so will 
the effort of any one person (his “‘inter- 
action” with his environment) send out 
waves of effect in every direction. 

When this “effect” is joined with that 
of other persons, and pointed in a certain 
direction, it can be magnified and con- 
centrated upon the achievement of a de- 
sired end. Basically, that is the concern of 
this feature report: the ways in which a 
local professional unit can magnify and 
concentrate the efforts of a group of 
teachers to the end of bettering the teach- 
ing profession and the schools it serves. 

Undoubtedly, there are other ways than 
the ones listed here in which this can be 
accomplished. Some of the things we sug- 
gest may well not apply in every situation. 
However, we feel that we have identified 
the “hard core” factors in the successful 
operation of a local professional unit. 

Our purpose in this, as well as in the 
other special reports in this series, is to 
inform the profession so that the individual 
members and groups within the Kentucky 
Education Association will have a strong 
foundation upon which to strengthen them- 
selves. It is our continuing aim to report 
on these special topics in breadth and in 
depth, in such a language, and organized 
in such a manner, that every person can 
understand the major ideas involved. 

Next month we plan a special presenta- 
tion on aids to instruction, especially those 
classified as audio-visual. Although re- 
lated to last month’s report on educational 
television, this will approach the problem 
from a completely different viewpoint and 
in a completely different manner. 


Gerald Jaggers 
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Like a Pebble! 




















Did you ever wander along the bank of a pond 










and, as the quiet serenity of the occasion 









goaded you to action, pick up a stone 





and throw it into the water? 


















HERE’S A POND, AND:HERE’S A PEBBLE; 
















PUT THEM BOTH TOGETHER, AND GET A LITTLE RIPPLE. 



















INTRODUCE A PAIR OF BOARDS, 







AND YOU HAVE THE RIPPLE POINTED TOWARDS 







THE GOAL UPON THE WATER. 
















HERE’S THE WORLD, AND HERE’RE SOME PEOPLE; 








PUT THEM BOTH TOGETHER, AND RAISE THEIR SIGHTS A LITTLE. 








INTRODUCE SOME WORK AND GAMES, 








AND YOU HAVE PROFESSIONALS WITH.AIMS, 








THE GOAL FOR WHICH WE LABOR. 
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faced on every level are to be solved. 


signed to help: 





Strong local education associations, functioning effectively at the local level, and cooperating 
fully with their state and national associations, are essential if the serious educational problems 


This report is concerned with “how a good local education association operates,” and is de- 


(1) Newly elected local unit presidents who are inexperienced in organizational work. 
(2) Officers of those local units still following the long outmoded, do-nothing pattern of 


operation described by the phrase, “meet, eat, and adjourn.” 
(3) Members of local units who have a desire to make a real contribution to the bettering 


of the profession of teaching and of the job it does. 

















The Local unit in the Profession 


The role of the local professional association (unit) be- 
comes increasingly important as teaching reaches a stature 
comparable to that of the other learned professions. The true 
nature of an effective profession is determined by the way 
in which individual members perform, and the way in which 
they work together to improve that performance. It is in the 
local professional unit that most of this can be done. 

One of the most widely accepted of the criteria of a 
profession is the one that calls for every practitioner to be 


a member of the professional unit, and to participate actively . 


in its work. This is true whether the professional unit is 
local, state, or national in its scope of operations. This 
dual responsibility—membership and participation—is the 
starting point of an effective local professional unit. 

Teaching is unique among the professions, for its mem- 
bers neither select their clients nor set their fees. The 
attitude of our society toward education, and our ideal of 
universal educational opportunities, «with each child enabled 
to realize his full potential for development, make for the 
existence of this situation. 

With this situation existing, there is only one way in 
which the teaching profession can improve its status and the 
quality of the services it provides. That is through working 
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together on their common problems. The local professional 
unit is the agency through which teachers and administrators 
can work together most effectively for the solution of local 
problems. It is the agency through which effective coopera- 
tion with lay groups can be initiated and completed. 

A good professional organization will be an important 
factor in the improvement of education, regardless of the level 
at which it exists, local, state, or national. Virtually all of 
the progress made in the areas of financial support, teacher 
welfare, professional status, and public understanding and 
‘support, has resulted from leadership provided by professional 
‘teacher organizations. 

The Kentucky Education Association can “point with 
pride” to the forward steps taken in education in the state 
over the past century, and particularly the past decade, as a 
monument to its eforts. The National Education Association 
has spearheaded efforts to attain national support for public 
education on a wide basis, and has done an outstanding job 
in the areas of teacher welfare, professional standards, and 
public support for the professional viewpoint. Local units in 
Kentucky have assumed leadership in alerting lay groups in 
their communities to the needs of education and securing 
their support for constructive steps to better the education. 

Next page 


. Reported By Gerald Jaggers And Mrs. Beulah Fontaine 
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PURPOSES OF A 

LOCAL ASSOCIATION 
z The truly effective organization is one which 
| gears its activities to a set of purposes which, if 
achieved, will advance it closer to the long- 
range goal of better education. These purposes 
must be geared to the needs and interests of 
the members, and to the needs of the schools 
they serve. 

The local association is the unit closest to 
the children and teachers in the classroom, and 
to the parents and other lay citizens with direct 
interests in educational progress. The purposes 
of the local professional unit need to reflect 
this relationship. 

Following, are a few of the purposes which 
have given point and direction to the activities 
of successful local units: 

1. To stimulate professional attitudes and 

ethical conduct among members. 

2. To determine and maintain standards of 

the teaching profession. 

3. To develop greater public understanding 

of, and support for, public education. 

4. To improve understanding and coopera- 

tion among teachers, schools, and the 

community. 

5. To make possible an effective organ 

through which to carry on a continuous 

study of the problems of the profession. 

6. To provide a local action body in support 

of the programs of the state and national 

associations. 

7. To provide a means for the improvement 

of professional performance by utilizing 

the research, publications, and informa- 
tion gained through participation in group 
activities. 

8. To provide opportunities for self-develop- 

ment and the exercise of initiative and 

leadership. 

9. To foster a spirit of good will and fellow- 

ship. 

10. To form a representative body capable of 
developing group opinion on professional 
matters and to speak with authority for 
its members. 
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The success of these professional efforts has resulted 
from several factors. Widespread participation, by a dedicated 
and hardworking group of professionals, in every phase of 
the activities, from initiation to culmination, is perhaps the 
most important factor. A realistic set of objectives, an ef- 
fective organization, and a well-thought-out plan of action, 
are other key factors in successful efforts. 

In a democratically organized professional unit, there is 
one other word that is a prerequisite for successful operation. 
That word is “cooperation.” In such an organization every 
member and group has something to contribute, and is 
given the opportunity to make that contribution. Jn such an 
organization the desires and aspirations, the skills and 
abilities, the strengths and weaknesses of all are taken into 
consideration. 





The strength that comes through cooperative endeavor is 
tremendous. The great strides forward in public education ; 
made at the local, state, and national levels are evidence of 
this. However, there are limitations that exist. There is an 
old adage that “a chain is only as strong as its weakest link.” 
This adage is applicable to the chain of professional organiza- 
tions which has been molded over the past decades. It is 
only as every unit in this professional structure is strong that 
the total profession can be strong. 


On this basis then, the suggestions contained in this re- 
port are presented as ways in which a local professional unit 
can become a strong link in the chain of the profession. 








The work of the local unit should consist of programs 
and activities designed to meet both long range and im- 
mediate needs. 

The long range goals should be in line with the major 
purposes of the organization as stated in the constitution. To 
make steady progress toward these achievements necessitates 
on-going programs, building from year to year on the work | 
that has gone on before. a 

It is customary to have standing committees with conti- j 
nuity of membership working in these areas. Never should 
there be more than half of the committee membership new 
to the job in any one year. The chairman, by all means, 
should be experienced in the particular area of work that \ 
is the chief concern of the committee. “s 

The current, short range goals, those established for each 
school year, may be for a particular degree of progress to- 
ward long range-goals, or for the achievement of a specific 
objective. At any rate, an effective local unit will set up spe- 
cific goals that are practical and worthy of accomplishment. 
The goals are usually determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee, after “sounding out” the member on their concerns. 
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THE IDEAL 
LOCAL ASSOCIATION 


The National Education Association has iden- 
tified the characteristics of the “ideal” local 





In addition to a set of purposes, which give point and 
direction to the operation of a local unit, there needs to be 


- a framework on which the operation is structured. This is association to include the following: 
” provided by an up-to-date constitution and by-laws. 1. The constitution and by-laws are up-to- 
oJ The basic constitution describes the organizational pat- date. 
- tern of the association. The by-laws allocate responsibilities 2. Meetings are scheduled on a regular basis 
to various individuals and groups within the organization. (at least four each year) with programs 
d In both the constitution and the by-laws limitations are set carefully planned to interest the majority 
34 as to the extent to which individuals and groups may go in of the group and to advance the purposes 
representing the total membership of the association. of the association. 

is An active local unit reviews its organization periodically, 3. Committees, both permanent and tempo- 
n 3 making those changes necessary for a more efficient and ef- rary, plan and carry out activities that will 
yf fective association. Only after working with a constitution, help achieve the purposes of the associa- 
n amending it as the need arises, will the membership have the tion. 
3 practicable, workable one which best meets its needs. 4. There is a unified campaign for continuing 
L- No constitution is perfect. One that works well for one membership in the local, state, and na- 
s group may be totally inadequate for another. It need not be tional associations, and a follow-up pro- 
it elaborate; in fact, the simpler it is the better. The follow- gram to enroll the ‘‘nonjoiners.” 

ing outline lists the most commonly used divisions of a good 5. Accurate and complete records are kept 
'- ; constitution and set of by-laws: of all business transacted by the associa- 
: tion. 





CONSTITUTION 6. Unified dues (with a single fee) provide 





Article | Name of Unit Article IV Executive Committee for membe hip in the local, state, and 
Article Il Purposes Article Vs Affiliation A aia : ; 
Article II| Membership Article VI Rules for Amending national associations. 
7. Expenses are provided for delegates to 
BY-LAWS attend regional, state, and national con- 
Article | Rules of Order Article VI Nominations and ferences and conventions. 
: Article 11 Duties and Terms of Elections 8. Continuous affiliation is maintained with 
| OMieaes Article Vil Meetings the NEA, as well as a close working re- 
Article Il Duties of Board of Article Vill Dues lati hip with the KEA 
; a Directors Article 1X Quorum ane - : 5 : 
! Article IV Executive Committee Article X Amendments 9. The official stationery of the local unit 


carries on. the letterhead the affiliation 
with the NEA and the close working rela- 


Article V Standing Committees 









































a OF Fas tionship with the KEA. 
‘ if \ 10. Official mail is answered promptly, and 
; 4 J \ action is taken when requested. 
| fe \% : 11. If finances permit, there is a local news- 
Ps | KEA - _ NEA | ~ letter, or some other publication, issued on 
Ps * a regular basis. 
| Local / si 12. After proper study, action programs rec- 
ae ae ree _---,---4 Board of ° ’ 
: Gens 7 | Local Association Members \ tat ommended by the KEA and NEA are en- 
. ¥ t \ dorsed and actively promoted. 
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| Executive Committee | 
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OFFICERS COMMITTEES 

President Legislative 

lic Relations 

Vice-President - cor 

Secretary Program 

Treasurer Membership 

Executive Committee Ethics — Social — FESS 
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OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 


The strength of a local unit is directly correlated 
with the effectiveness of its officers and other 
leaders. The selection and training of these leaders, 
therefore, are keys to the success of the local unit's 


Editor's Note WE PUT THE § Bl 
At the beginning of the report, we symbolized the inter- 
action of the individual with his environment and the people 
around him with the story of the pebble dropped in the pond. 
When some boards are placed in the pond, off of which the 
ripples can be reflected, we can control the results of that 
interaction and turn it in a certain direction. 
That, symbolically, is the function of leadership in an 
organization, Leaders have the responsibility of controlling, 
through planning and organization, the activities of a group 























operation. 


The first duty of any leader is to serve the in- 
terests of the association and of the children in the 
school system represented. It is essential that lead- 
ers be individuals who are willing to give the 
necessary time, thought, and effort to the effective 
service so important to the local association. 




















THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
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ne The executive group, though it functions in the manner : 
= of a committee, has executive powers. It has an elective rather i 
es THE SECRETARY than an appointive basis, and serves as the over-all coordinat- j 
‘ ing agency. 3 
It should include in its membership the elected officers, > 
Alertness, accuracy, and punctuality are special charac- the imediate past president, and chairmen of the standing 
sutitics pasa te by oa efficient secretary of any local unit committees, and should meet at regular intervals (at least 
: : ; nth). 
Here, again, the obvious duty of being custodian of the rec- a oe _— : AE Oe aR 
ords is only one of the responsibilities of the office. Other Fe ae See ee ee 7 
duties include: 1. To determine policy when general meetings are imprac- 
‘ : i 
1. To keep minutes of regular and called meetings of the ‘ cal. . 
association and of the Executive Committee or the Board of 2: To establish goals of the unit, after surveying the 
iarnaes opinions and desires of the individual members. 
2. To keep a file of communications received, copies of 3. To coordinate the activities and program of the unit. 
Z ? . . 
letters sent, copies of reports, rosters of comittee personnel, 4. To approve, or to make recommendations, on basic 
and a true copy of the constitution and by-laws policy and program to the membership assembled in a general 
3. To carry on the official correspondence of the unit. oe : ; 
4. To supply officers and committees with all materials 5. To direct and advise the president, other officers, 
RF and committees. 
and communications referred to them. hs 4 ee me ’ 
5. To complete, or arrange for the completion of, all 6. To coordinate the activities of the unit with the dis- 
ad > > . . 
: : : o 
forms, reports, and questionnaires requested by the state and ‘TI St@tE, and national programs ’ 
; cas ; 
national associations. 


6. To notify officers, committees, and delegates, of 
their appointment and of meetings, unless others are specifi- 
cally delegated this responsibility. 

7. To distribute notices of all regular and special meetings 
of the unit. 

8. To assist the president in preparing, in advance, the 
agenda for each meeting of the organization or the Executive 
Committee. 

9. To submit to the president in writing, after each meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee or the association, a list of 
jobs to be done and actions taken. 

10. To maintain a complete roster of members of the unit 
who belong to the local, the state, and the national associa- 
tions, and of the designated building representatives. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT 


The vice-president needs the same attributes as the presi- 
dent, and should work closely with the president at all times. 
He should be aware of, and ready to perform, precisely the 
same duties. 

In many local associations, the vice-president is auto- 
matically the chairman of the Program Committee. In addi- 
tion, he is charged with these duties: 

1. To serve as “assistant president,” supporting and help- 
ing the president in all of his duties. 
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selves will be achieved. 


_ They accomplish this as they “set the stage 


a dow os ov tak oe of de nits ee 
as they provide the necessary resources for effective work, as 


they serve as the liaison between the various groups and indi- 
viduals working on different problems, and as they provide 
the inspiration, through personal example, for sincere effort 
on the part of all members. 


The treasurer handles the money and keeps a proper ac- 
counting of all receipts and disbursements. Here are his 


duties. 


1. To serve as chairman of the Membership Committee, 


unless another is specifically delegated to that post. 


2. To receive, protect, and disburse all funds of the unit 
as duly authorized, and to maintain an accurate accounting 


of the same. 


3. To assist in preparing the budget and dues schedule 


for the year, and to serve as financial advisor to the unit. 

4. To plan with the Membership Committee the method 
of collecting dues. 

5. To submit an annual financial report to the unit, and 
to prepare such other reports as may be desired. 

6. To forward state and national dues and membership 
records to the KEA. 

7. To maintain an accurate record of members and pay- 
ment of dues in local, state, and national associations. 

8. To direct or to assist in the membership campaign, and 
to notify members of their responsibilities regarding assem 
of dues. 











2. To familiarize himself with the plans and duties of the 
president. 

3. To act as host or hostess at meetings, checking on ar- 
rangements and greeting members and guests as they arrive. 

4. To encourage members to participate in all activities 
and programs. 

5. To be in charge of the coordination of the work of 
committees, and to meet with certain ones. 

6. To be a sounding board for member opinion, and to 
suggest to the Executive Committee those concerns which 
need attention. 

7. To share the responsibilities of the president when 
asked to do so. 
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The president, as leader and coordinator, is responsible 
for all of the activities of the local unit. He cannot, and 
should not, try to do all of the work. 

It is important to the continuity of the program of the 
association to have the president in a position of leadership 
over at least a two-year period. One of the better practices 
is to choose a president-elect who serves in that capacity for 
one year before assuming the mantle of leadership. 

The selection as president of an individual who has served 
previously in some other important leadership role in the 
unit is most desirable. The one-year president, without prior 
leadership service, “turned out to grass” after that period, is 
denied the opportunity to serve effectively. Just as undesir- 
able is the practice, followed in some associations, of “passing 
the job around,” regardless of ability or background of ex- 


‘perience. 


The duties of a local association president are exacting, 
demanding, and never ending. He is charged with multiple 
responsibilities, among which are: 

1. To serve as the titular head and presiding officer of the 
group. 

2. To encourage and guide the work of planning goals 
and activities. 

3. To coordinate the activities and the program of the 
association. 

4. To be informed on the constitution and by-laws of the 
local unit, the KEA, and the NEA. 

5. To study the programs, policies, and activities of the 
KEA and the NEA, so that the activities and objectives of 
the local, state, and national associations may be coordinated. 

6. To appoint committees and encourage their activities. 

7. To maintain contact with other school leaders, and 
with the public, on educational programs and problems. 

8. To direct an active program of informing and enrolling 
members in all three segments of the profession, local, state, 
and national. 

9. To assume responsibility for the answering of mail, 
completion of reports, surveying of teacher opinion, and selec- 
tion by his group of representatives and delegates to regional, 
state, and national meetings. 

10. To promote widespread participation on the part of 
the members, to develop leadership, and to encourage har- 
mony and esprit de corps. 

11. To lead in evaluating and publicizing the achievements 
and programs of the local, state, and national associations. 

12. To report to the KEA all suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the work of the state association. 
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The main responsibility of the Legislative Committee is 
to keep the membership informed on the status of educa- 
tional matters pending in the state legislature and in the 
national Congress. It should study and cooperate in the 
legislative programs of the KEA and NEA. It is the means 
through which local groups make their desires known and 
develop legislative proposals for recommendation to the 
total membership of KEA. 

Legislative committees frequently assist in local school 
bond or special tax elections. Often, they find it desirable to 
interview candidates for the state legislature to determine 
their attitudes on educational matters, or to arrange for the 
candidates and other public officials to express their views 
to the total membership of the local unit. 

The members of the Legislative Committee should be pre- 
pared to give assistance on legislative matters when re- 
quested to do so by the KEA or NEA leaders. Often, they 
are called upon to contact individual leading citizens, in- 
fluential community groups, and legislative leaders. They 
need to familiarize themselves with legislative procedures 
at the state and national levels, and to be alert and up-to- 
date on legislative proposals and actions. 

This committee needs to work closely with the administra- 
tive staff of the school system, especially with reference 
to state legislation affecting financial aid to local districts. 
The members of the committee need to fortify themselves 
with the facts and figures on the effect of such legislation 
on the local school district. In this way, they have the basis 
upon which to interpret the value of the pending legislation 
to the teachers and lay citizens of the community. 

As is true of any organization, there are many ways in 
which one committee can cooperate with another to more 
effectively accomplish its tasks. For example, the Legislative 
Committee may need to cooperate with the Public Rela- 
tions Committee in getting information to the general 
public. Or, it may need to cooperate with the editor of 
the local newsletter in transmitting information to the as- 
sociation membership. 

Currently, the most important specific legislation with 
which this committee is concerned is that which would 
modify downward the present revenue program in Kentucky. 
The foundation of this program is the sales tax. This tax, 
together with reductions in the income tax and other taxes, 
provides Kentucky with a well-balanced tax program that has 
provided the financial help to raise expenditures for teacher 
salaries and other purposes to a level much closer to the 
national average. 

The reduction of sales tax revenues, through the exemp- 
tion of certain items, will result in the elimination of most, 
if not all, of the advances made in education in the past 
year. The Legislative Committee of the local unit will bear 
most of the responsibility of convincing local citizens of the 
fact that the sales tax must be kept “as is” if the present 
levels in education are to be maintained. 
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The planning and arranging of a balanced social program 
is the responsibility of the Social Committee. Such a pro- 
gram provides for good fellowship, friendliness, and fun. A 
balanced program calls for a variety of activities in many 
different areas so that all may participate. 
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The Social Committee must necessarily work closely with 
the Program Committee, if there is one. A good social 
activity will go a long way toward developing unity and 
esprit de corps, besides placing the members in the best 
mood to work productively on professional problems. 

However, the work of the local unit is far too important 
to devote a large portion of the program to socializing. It 
is best to have the social committee act as hosts, and provide 
refreshments at the regular meetings. Seldom will a good, 
hard-working unit devote more than one program each year 
to a purely social gathering. 
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The Teacher Education and Professional Standards Com- 
mittee promotes professional growth through the establish- 
ment and maintenance of high standards of performance. 
Its assignment is one of broadening the outlook of the 
teacher in relation to his profession. It also promotes a pro- 
gram of selective recruitment by assisting in the establish- 
ment of FTA clubs in high schools. 

Such a committee can devote its time to encouraging the 
members to increase their preparation, participating in in- 
service workshops, and entering into any other activities 
which stimulate quality performance in the profession. 

Above all, the TEPS Committee should cooperate with 
the well-organized programs of the Kentucky TEPS Com- 
mission and the National TEPS Commission. The “New 
Horizons” program for the teaching profession may well be 
as important to the teaching profession as the Flexner 
Report was for the medical profession. It is of paramount 
importance that all TEPS committees interpret this program 
to the membership and to the public. Local TEPS chairmen, 
whose names have been reported to the KEA, receive a 
continuous flow of materials for this purpose. 

The TEPS Committee is the agency which speaks for the 
members on all matters concerning teacher education, certifi- 
cation, accreditation of institutions which prepare teachers, 
and in-service growth programs. It is through this com- 
mittee that the members of the local unit have a voice in 
setting the standards for the teaching profession. 


The Program Committee plans the general meetings of 
the membership. It is important that this planning be in 
keeping with the goals of the unit and the professional in- 
terests of the group. 

This committee selects the general topics for the meet- 
ings, identifies appropriate and effective speakers and con- 
sultants, and makes all of the necessary arrangements for the 
meetings as agreed upon by the Executive Committee. 

Some local associations do not have a committee with this 
function. Rather, they prefer to delegate this responsibility 
to the committee desiring to present a program for the gen- 
eral membership. 

One word of caution might be noted here. It has been 
rather definitely shown that an individual or a group pro- 
fits least from listening while one speaker provides a pro- 
gram, and, conversely, that the greatest profit comes from 
an activity in which every person shares in both the talking 
and the listening. 
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In those units where all members are not automatically 
enrolled in the total professional organization—local, state, 
and national—a Membership Committee is one of the most 
important. This is the group that is responsible for in- 
forming members of the accomplishments and services of the 
three associations, and for creating an awareness of the 
values of membership. 

The Membership Committee has the job of planning and 
conducting a membership campaign to enroll all members 
in all three organizations. The three are really one organiza- 
tion; each is dependent upon the other two for strength. The 
committee must interpret this fact to the certified personnel 
in the system. 

It is extremely important that this committee keep records 
of membership, and work continuously to enroll all individ- 
uals in the total profession. Although the bulk of this effort 
is expended at the beginning of the school year, it is never 
too late for an individual to identify himself as a profes- 
sional. Therefore, as long as there is one certified person in 
the school system who is not 300 per cent professional, the 
work of the Membership Comittee is not completed. 

In Kentucky, with the exception of only a few public 
school systems, there is practically complete enrollment in 
the Kentucky Education Association. However, in those 
systems where this does not hold true, and in the colleges 
where a relatively large percentage of the teaching staff 
does not belong, much work remains to be done. 

In the case of membership in the National Education As- 
sociation, even in the light of record-breaking improvements 
in the past few years, much work remains to be done in 
almost every school system and college. Last year, one-third 
of the public school teachers in Kentucky had not been con- 
vinced of the importance of total professional membership, 
and an even higher percentage of college teachers were lag- 


ging. 





* 


The Finance Education and Salary Scheduling Committee 
is an outgrowth of the long-used Salary Comittee of many 
local units. This newer approach to the problem of adequate 
salaries is based on the idea that such salaries are a part of 
an over-all financial program, and depend upon proper under- 
standing and study of the entire tax-revenue picture. 

The Kentucky Education Association has a FESS Commis- 
sion, recently organized, which is preparing materials and 
suggestions for local FESS Committees to use in planning 
their programs and activities. They have called upon every 
local unit to establish a local committee with whom they 
can work in this area. 
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One of the most important characteristics of a profession 
is that its members adhere to a code of ethical behavior. It 
is for this purpose that it is important that every local asso- 
ciation have an Ethics Committee. 

The function of this committee at the local level is pri- 
marily educational. In fulfilling this function, they need to 
make present state and national codes available to the 
individual members, and to arrange for the study, evaluation, 
and acceptance of the provisions of a Code of Ethics under 
which they can work. 

The NEA is in the process of developing, upon the advice 
of its individual members and affiliated groups, a common 
Code of Ethics which would be acceptable to, and practiced 
by, all members of the profession. One special activity during 
the current year by each local unit should be participation in 
this effort by the NEA. 

Study materials on this topic are readily available to the 
committee from both the KEA and the NEA. 
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The group charged with the responsibility of keeping 
open the lines of communication between the profession 
and the public informed and alerted to the problems, pro- 
gram, and purposes of the local school system and the 
organized teaching profession. 

In fulfilling this function, it needs to carry on a con- 
tinuing positive program, working closely with the ad- 
ministrative staff of the school system. It needs to develop 
in individual teachers an awareness of the importance of 
effective communication of educational needs and programs 
to the general public, and to teach them the basic principles 
of good public relations. 

The members of the committee need to plan ways to 
interpret school needs to the public, and to communicate 
actions that are being taken or needed to fulfill these needs. 
Their first obligation is to build lay interest in, and ac- 
ceptance of, well-supported schools. In doing this, they will 
need to develop those programs and techniques particularly 
suited to the community in which they live. 

In meeting this assignment, this committee will be called 
upon to work with civic groups, the PTA, citizens com- 
mittees interested in the public schools, the public press, 
and local radio and television stations. 

To insure the best kinds of relations, the Local Educa- 
tion Reporter, the committee’s contact with the KEA, might 
contact the local press, and the radio and television stations, 
to find out how he can best work with them. He can learn 
from these people the kinds of information in which they 
are interested, how they want it presented to them, and 
when they would like to have it. Good news coverage of 
educational events and programs will depend, to a large 
extent, upon the “know how” learned in these visits and 
the relationships which are established. 





Resources for 
Effective Unit Operation 


Consultative Services (at no expense to unit): 
NEA Field Workers 
KEA Staff 
KEA Commissions 
KEA Departments and Sections 
KEA Board of Directors 


Meetings: 
Annual Leadership Conference 
Annual Drive-In Conferences 
Annual KEA Convention 
Annual District Education Association Meetings 
Special Workshops and Conferences 


Materials: 
Local Unit President’s Book 
“Party Line” (newsletter to unit presidents) 
Committee materials packets from KEA & NEA 
Communications on special topics from KEA & NEA 
Kentucky School Journal 
NEA News (to affiliates) and other publications 
NEA Handbook for Building Representatives 


Films (available at cost of only the return postage): 

There are over 40 titles listed in the Unit President’s 
Book. New ones are added to the list each year. Of particular 
interest are: 


Ethics Committee: “The Code” 


TEPS Committee: “Not By Chance” 
“Secure the Blessings” 
“What Greater Gift” 


Legislative Committee: “Watch Out For Ollie” 
“Breakthrough to Better Schools” 
“Every Teacher An Active Citizen” 
“Crowded Out” 


Membership Comittee: “No Teacher Alone” 
“A Million Or More By ’64” (film- 
strip ) 
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Meetings of Importance 


Five FTA Area Workshops 


Future teacher groups in Kentucky have scheduled five 
area workshops between October 16 and October 24. These 
workshops will bring together FTA members, sponsors, and 
delegations from high schools interested in initiating the 
FTA program. 

The schedule is as follows: 

October 16 Murray State College 

October 17 Western. Kentucky State College 

October 18 Campbellsville College 

October 23 University of Kentucky 

October 24 Sue Bennett Junior College 

Interested and participating groups are invited to send a 
delegation to the conference located closest to their school. 
At the conference they will get a glimpse of life on a college 
campus, a chance to see their state FTA officers in action, an 
opportunity to learn what other FTA clubs are doing, and 
can meet student NEA members from the college level. 

In addition, an outstanding educator will provide an 
inspirational keynote address. At the first three workshops, 
this will be Mrs. Wilda Faust, Assistant Secretary (for FTA 
clubs) of the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. At the others, Dr. Ellis F. Hart- 
ford, professor of education at the University of Kentucky, 
will fill this role. 

Mrs. Faust has been with the National Education Associa- 
tion, in Washington, since 1948. Her work with the Na- 
tional TEPS Commission is primarily with the thousands of 
FTA clubs all across the country. She has devoted many 
years to the education profession as a teacher, elementary 
principal, and college professor, in addition to her service 
to the NEA. 

Dr. Hartford has been on the staff of the University of 
Kentucky since 1946. Before that he was a teacher, principal, 
coach, and superintendent of schools in different places in 
Kentucky. He is now chairman of the division of foundations 
in the College of Education, and is an authority in the field 
of spiritual and moral values in schools and in the area of 
teacher-career planning. His new book, Plan Book for Future 
Teachers will be introduced at the conferences. 

There are now 138 high schools in Kentucky with FTA 
clubs. They provide exploratory experiences for high quality 
students interested in a teaching career. Here, prospective 
teachers may secure information about teacher preparation 
requirements and performance in teaching positions. 

Participation in these FTA workshops is not limited to 
those now enrolled in the FTA program. These conferences 
provide the opportunity for high schools that are interested 
in starting such a program to send representatives to explore 
the possibility and to find out what FTA clubs can do. 
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NEA-DCT Southeast Regional Conference 


Teaching: A Profession will be the theme of the 1961 
Southeast Regional Conference of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, to be held November 2-4, 1961, at 
Miami Beach. Mrs. Lina Sartor, of Mississippi, the regional 
director, is responsible for planning this conference. 

Miss Anita Ruffing, president of the NEA-DCT, will 
deliver the keynote address at the first general session on 
Friday morning, November 3, when she presents the theme 
to the conference. 

Another special presentation will be devoted to expanded 
perspectives in education, an attempt to discover what is 
ahead for education in the next five years. 

The Friday afternoon program will deal with activities of 
the NEA and of the DCT. That evening, Dr. D. D. Darland 
will review the New Horizons Project of the National TEPS 
Commission, to be followed by discussion on three maior 
phases of that project. 

On Saturday morning, leadership clinics will be held for 
local presidents, other local officers, building representatives, 
and committee members. The business session will be de- 
voted to discussion of resolutions and proposed amendments 
and by-laws of NEA. 

The conference-closing banquet on Saturday evening will 
feature entries in the Local Project Recognition Program, 
and an address by NEA President Ewald Turner. 











Mrs. Faust 


Dr. Hartford 


In each of the workshops there will be general sessions, 
campus tours, group discussions, and a panel presentation. 
In addition, sponsors and prospective sponsors will have the 
opportunity to discuss their special problems and role in 
the FTA program. 
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Teacher Education 


Professional Standards 


Reported by Mrs. Ernestine C. Noland 


The Pennsylvania State University at State College provided a perfect 
setting for NCTEPS Conference. At a state delegates meeting Kentuckians 


concurred that both were tremendous. 


The publication, New Horizons for the Teaching Profession, provided 
the working papers for the study groups of the conference. The three main 


topics for discussion were: 


1. A profession assumes responsibility for adequate preparation and 
competent performance of its members. 
2. A profession determines its own internal policies and relates these 


to the public welfare. 


3. A profession seeks to advance its standards through the establishment 
of a balanced system of professional and legal sanctions. 


A radio presen- 
tation each morn- 
ing keynoted the 
topic for discus- 
sion that day. 

Professor Nich- 
olas Fatter, of 
Indiana Univer- 
sity, stressed teach- 
Noland competence. 
He noted that assuming teacher 
effectiveness is only whatever a com- 
munity designates it, is a mistake. 
Rather, it is for the profession to set 
guidelines and standards on the basis 
of the best available research. The 
profession must convince the public 
that education is a complex thing, and 
that educators are better qualified to 
handle the job than any other group. 

The study groups were challenged 
the second day with nine internal 
policies by Earl H. Hanson, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Rock Island, 
Illinois: 

1. Who shall go to school? 

2. What shall we teach? 

. How shall we teach? . 

. Who shall teach? 

Teacher promotion and transfer. 
. Classroom control. 

. Ethics. 

Salary and welfare. 

. Professional improvement. 

Teaching is a profession more in 
the minds of those of us engaged in it 
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than it is in the mind of the public, 
declared Warren G. Hill, Commission- 
er of Education in Maine, in keynoting 
the third discussion topic. 

Dr. Margaret Lindsey, of Columbia 
University, addressed the participants 
at the kick-off session on Tuesday 
night. She challenged the profession to 
stop passing the blame and accept 
responsibility for its own weaknesses. 
She also warned that the profession 
alone must assume the responsibility 





for weeding out incompetent teachers, 


- both before and after they enter the 


classroom. 

Sidney Hertzberg, Editor of the 
magazine Current, was concerned about 
the plight of the individual in our 
culture. He described our culture as 
by far the most exciting and the most 
challenging that man has ever con- 
structed, but out of human control. He 
charged education with the task of. 
keeping the boundaries of our culture 
in view, of keeping its values compre- 
hensible and applicable, and of keep- 
ing its direction under the control of 
mankind. 

“The Individual and the State” was 
the subject discussed by Stephen Bailey, 
of Syracuse University, on Thursday 
night. He pointed out preconditions 
necessary to make the individual and 
the state partners rather than enemies. 
In stressing the implications for Amer- 
ican education, he said that the business 
of education is the informed and re- 
sponsible individual. 

Please turn to page 44 


Cumulative Sick Leave in Covington 


Reported by Wanda Brewer 


Prior to 1933, 
the Covington 
school system. 
granted its per- 
sonnel a 15-day 
allowance for sick 
leave, with no 
cumulative fea- 
ture. Then, in Brewer 
1934, it was cut back to a 5-day 
period, still with no cumulative fea- 
ture. In 1937, with the same 5-day 
period annually, it became possible 
to accumulate up to 30 days’ sick leave. 





After the state legislature, in 1948, 
adopted legislation requiring a local 
school board to provide at least a 10- 
day sick leave each year, cumulative to 


at least 20 days, the Covington Board 
of Education adopted the following 
regulation: 


During the first year of em- 
ployment each ten-month em- 
ployee shall be allowed ten 
days of sick leave with pay. 
The allowance in any succeed- 
ing year shall be the sum of 
ten days and the unused por- 
tion of the allowance of the 
preceding year, except that 
the allowance for one year 
shall never exceed three time 
the first year allowance, i.e., 
shall never exceed thirty days. 


During the 1957-58 school year, a 
request from a committee of the Cov- 


Please turn to page 44 
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Teachers are asking .. . 


What should | do about}. 


Here are some of the answers.... 


Several years ago teachers began urging leaders in the Kentucky Education 
Association to develop a low-cost life insurance program for KEA members. After 
investigating several different programs, provided by several different life insur. 
ance companies, the KEA Board of Directors entered into a contract with tie 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company to provide low-cost life insurance} 
protection for Kentucky teachers. 

During the past few months, the National Education Association has entered 
into a similar kind of agreement with the Prudential Insurance Company. Under 
this agreement, NEA members are provided with a low-cost life insurance protec- 
tion which was rarely available to them in states outside of Kentucky. 

Now, Kentucky teachers are beginning to raise the question, “Which plea 
is the best for me?” 

This report on, and comparison between, the KEA Life Plan and the NEA 
Life Plan is intended to provide Kentucky teachers with some of the information 
they will need to know in order to find the proper answer to this question. 
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Death Benefit 

Most teachers have one or more per- 
sons dependent upon their income- 
producing ability to pay living costs, 
retire mortgages or pay rent, educate 











children, buy clothing, support depend- 
ents, etc. If the teacher should die, this 
income-producing ability would be 
lost. The death benefit from a life in- 
surance policy is designed to help re- 
place this lost income. 

The amount needed to replace this 
lost income for a teacher's dependents 
will vary from person to person. Each 
teacher needs to analyze his own situa- 
tion in order to determine, on a logical 
basis, how much protection of this type 
is needed by his dependents. 

The NEA Life Plan provides for a 
lump-sum payment of $4000 or $5000 
in case the insured teacher dies before 
age 50, with the benefit decreasing 
after that to $1200 or $1500 past age 
60. Here is the scale of coverage under 
the NEA Life Plan: 


Age Ist year 2nd year 
Less than 50 $4000 $5000 
50-59 $2000 $2500 
60-69 $1200 $1500 


All teachers under this program 
have the same coverage, according to 
the age group. There are no differ- 
ences between men and women in the 
amount of coverage available, and addi- 
tional policies are not available to 
individual teachers. 

The lump-sum payment in case of 
death under the KEA Life Plan ranges 
from $3600 to $18,000, depending 
upon the needs of the individual 
teacher. The minimum benefit for 
women is $3600, and for men is $6000, 
and it does not decrease as the teacher 
grows older. In addition, this benefit 
is doubled in case of accidental death, 
a provision which is not included in 
the NEA’s program. 
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A portion of the premium goes to 
provide this lump-sum death benefit; 
the rest of the premium goes to pro- 
vide the other benefits included in the 
policy. The portion of the premium 
used for this purpose under the KEA 
Life Plan is as low, and sometimes 
lower, per $1000 protection, as is the 
part allocated for this purpose under 
the NEA Life Plan. 


Waiver of Premium for Disability 

Another concern of teachers is with 
maintaining this life insurance pro- 
tection for their dependents if they 
become disabled and unable to earn 
the money to pay the premiums. Both 
the NEA and the KEA life insurance 
programs provide for a “waiver of 
premium” in case of disability before 
age 60. 


Under the provisions of this clause 
of each program, in case of total dis- 
ability, the underwriting company as- 
sumes the responsibility for the premi- 
ums, and the life insurance protection 
of the teacher continues. 

Under the NEA’s program this 
coverage is continued as term life in- 
surance. However, the KEA Life Plan 
goes even farther and provides for the 


conversion of such a policy to a perma- ~ 


nent, whole life policy. This permanent 
policy is the kind which builds up 
guaranteed cash or loan values, plus 
dividend credits, which are the prop- 
erty of the insured teacher even though 
the company is taking care of the 
premiums. 


Conversion to Whole Life Policy 

Another area in which teachers have 
expressed some concern is the period 
in life after retirement. Some teachers 
need life insurance protection then, 
and others want to have some savings 
with which to supplement their retire- 
ment income. 

The KEA Life Plan has a provision 
for the automatic conversion of its 
term life insurance coverage to a per- 
manent, whole life policy, in any 
amount of $1000 or more, up to the 
maximum coverage of $18,000. 


The company that underwrites the 
KEA program has set up a special 
policy of this nature for KEA mem- 
bers, which provides maximum life in- 
surance protection at the minimum 
premium. Conversion to this, or any 
other permanent policy issued by the 
company, can be made at any time in 
order to take advantage of the lower 
premiums for the lower age groups. In 
fact, conversion can be made as of the 
original date of issue of the KEA Life 
Plan policy, if desired. 

There is an automatic conversion 
clause in the NEA’s life insurance pro- 
gram, also. However, this can only be 
done when the teacher is no longer 
eligible for the term life insurance pro- 
gram, and can never be for more than 
the basic coverage, which decreases to 
$1500 past age 60. There is the pro- 
vision for the retired member to carry 
a $500 term policy past age 70, but the 
premium is based on an annual rate of 
more than $75 per $1000 coverage. 
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uf . .- Association Sponsored Life Insurance? 
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cation Your representatives in KEA cannot provide the right answer for you in your - 
After] individual situation. That is a task for you alone or in consultation with your 
insur-| family or someone else who knows your situation and your life insurance needs. 
th tie] No two people, necessarily, have the same needs as far as life insurance pro- 


urance§ t-ction is concerned. Even though they might arrive at the same conclusion, they 
' might well take into consideration two completely different sets of facts in 
arriving there. 

Life insurance programs are designed to meet life insurance needs. Since the 
needs differ, the programs must differ, also. No two life insurance programs, 
necessarily, are alike. There are basic differences, sometimes, and there are differ- 
ences in their flexibility to meet varying needs. 

There are wide differences in life insurance programs developed by different 















company. It is as a person analyzes these differences that he is able to make a 
wise decision with regard to “which program is best for me.” 
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Premiums 


Another difference in the two pro- 
grams is in the payment of premiums. 
Under the NEA Life Plan all premi- 
ums must be paid directly to the central 
office on a semi-annual basis, on April 


The KEA Life Plan premiums vary 
in terms of the age of the teacher and 
the amount of coverage. The follow- 
ing chart shows the semi-annual premi- 
um per $1000 coverage under the two 
plans for the various age groups: 


1 and October 1 each year. KEA Life Plan _—NEA Life Plan 
‘ Age Premium Ist year Later 

The KEA Life Plan offers several |) 4. 39 on.00 $2.03. $226 
alternative plans. One plan is for 39.99 $2.92 $2.83 $2.26 
premiums to be paid directly to KEA — 40-49 $4.17 $2.82 $2.26 
headquarters on an annual or semi- 50-59 $7.50 $5.65 $4.52 
60-64 $14.59 $9.42 $7.54 


annual basis, the dates dependent upon 
the anniversary date of the policy. An- 
other plan is for the premiums to be 
withheld from the teacher’s salary in 
eight equal installments, beginning 
with the second paycheck in the fall, 
under the Automatic Payment Au- 
thorization (APA) Program. 


The actual premiums paid under the 
NEA Life Plan are lower than those 
paid under the KEA Life Plan. The 
former are based on the “level premi- 
um — reducing coverage” principle, 
while the latter are based on the “level 
coverage—increasing premium” prin- 
ciple. 

Every tcacher under the NEA Life 
Plan will pay a semi-annual premium 
of $11.30. (This premium is guaran- 
teed for the first two years of opera- 
tion of the program; after that it can 
be changed at the discretion of the 
company underwriting the program.) 
This premium provides the coverage 
for the different age groups listed 
elsewhere in this report. (See page 
24, column 1) 
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When compared on this basis, the 
difference in premium is not very 
great. When the additional protection, 
in the form of double benefits in case 
of accidental death, the more liberal 
conversion and disability clauses, and 
other factors, are taken into considera- 
tion, the advantage is with the KEA 
program as far as cost is concerned. 


Administration 


There are several other factors 
which most individuals like to check 
before committing themselves to a 
life insurance program. One of these 
is the administration of the program. 

The KEA Life Plan is administered 
in the KEA headquarters in Louisville 
by one of the professional staff mem- 
bers. All claims, premiums, requests for 
information, and other matters, are 
handled there. On the other hand, the 
NEA life insurance program is to be 
administered by the insurance com- 
pany from an office in Newark, NJ. 


The KEA Life Plan and the NEA 
Life Plan are two different life in- 
surance programs. They are not in 
competition with each other. 
Rather, they are designed to supple- 
ment each other. 

The KEA Life Plan is designed 
to provide the maximum protection 
possible in this type of insurance 
program. The NEA Life Plan, on 
the other hand, is designed to pro- 
vide the minimum protection a 
teacher might need. 

Both plans are alike in that they 
provide low-cost protection for 
your beneficiaries in case you 
should die and leave them with- 
out your income-producing power. 
Neither plan provides cash, loan, 
or paid up values, but both of them 
provide for conversion to a type of 
policy which has these features. 

In addition, both plans provide 
for the underwriting company to 
assume the responsibility for the 
premiums in case of disability. 
However, there are differences in 
the waiver of premium clauses in 
the two plans, as well as in the con- 
version privilege. These differences 
are explained in some detail else- 
where in this report. 
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On an extremely important question 
Kentuckians are asked to... 


Hold That Line! 


...a champion of the sales tax speaks out 


By J. O. VanHook 


Hold what line? The sales tax line, of course! 

So far, the sales tax line has been subjected only to what a military 
strategist might call “feeling out” maneuvers; but when we read such 
exhortations as “get under a log and keep your powder dry,” we are fore- 
warned that a major attack is contemplated by opponents of the sales tax. 

Educators, including both administrators and teachers, know that Ken- 
tucky cannot even hold the ground that has been gained during the last 
biennium unless the sales tax can be maintained intact. Our problem is to 
convince the taxpayers and at least a majority of the electorate that the sales 
tax is a good investment and that it is not an injustice to low-income tax- 


payers. 


We should not wait for opponents 
of the tax to grab the initiative and 
force us to wage a defensive battle. We 
should marshall all of our forces as 
effectively as possible and advance to 
the attack. 

How should we go about this mo- 
bilization, and what should be our 
plan of campaign? 

No war is fought entirely with new 
or hitherto untried weapons. In waging 
our campaign, we should hold fast to 
such old weapons and tactics as have 
proved their worth. 

For example, we know that every 
educator must be a salesman (or sales- 
lady). We must “sell” our educational 
program and achievements to the pub- 
lic; and we must convince the tax- 
payers of the idea that they are receiv- 
ing a dollar's worth of service and 
other benefits for every dollar invested. 

We must prove that better teaching 
and better administration go hand-in- 
hand with higher salaries and with 
new and improved facilities. We must 
do this all along the line from elemen- 





Dr. VanHock is professor of social 
science at Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege, retired chairman of the depart- 
ment of history and political science 
at Berea College, and author of the 
history text entitled, The Kentucky 
Story. a 
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tary school to graduate and professional 
school. 

Administrators need to make the tax- 
payers of their respective districts 
aware of their satisfaction and pride in 
being able, at long last, to offer salaries 
sufficient to induce more of the strong- 
er graduates of Kentucky’s teacher 
training institutions to pursue their 
profession in Kentucky. There is now 
not nearly so much likelihood that 
such graduates will be lured away to 
Ohio and the other higher salary states. 
Kentucky taxpayers should be made to 
know that it is grossly uneconomical 
for us to train teachers for other states; 
prior to 1960 we had done a lot of that. 

In this writer's opinion, we should 
mobilize every school, every classroom, 
not just as bastions of defense against 
enemies of the sales tax, but as vantage 
points from which we can carry the 
battle to the enemy. We should “get 
there first with the most,” so to speak. 
We should make even the taxpayers of 
the low income group proud to have 
shared in the cost of the benefits that 
accrue from the sales tax. 

Back in the midsummer, a widely- 
known opponent of raising revenue by 
means of a sales tax, visiting in Ken- 
tucky, referred to such a tax as “pick- 
ing the pockets of the poor.” A kindred 
expression is “taking food out of the 
mouths of the poor.” 


Such phrases are the language of 
political demagoguery. Crafty poli- 
ticicans are prone to seize upon such 
expressions in a subtle effort to buy 
votes by offering a mite of tax relief. 
It does not matter to such politicians 
that the low income group, as well as 
the rich and in betweens, would sacri- 
fice the gains which the sales tax has 
made possible. 

We can debunk such arguments in 
advance. 

While it is true that many of those 
who pay the sales tax are in the lower 
income brackets, it is also true that the 
major portion of the tax is paid by 
those who are in the middle and upper 
income brackets. Exemption of food, 
medicine, and clothing would have to 
apply to all socio-economic brackets. 
Hence, from the standpoint of lost 
benefits, the bulk of the loss would be 
sustained by the low income group, 
whose votes the crafty politicians will 
be trying to win. Moreover, there 
would be lost health and welfare bene- 
fits, as well as lost educational benefits. 


The would-be seducers of voters will 
try to obscure these facts. When they 
talk in terms of sales tax exemptions, 
they should be asked whether they pro- 
pose to thrust Kentucky back to the 
bottom of the educational ladder, or to 
raise other categories of taxes. Chances 
are, they will be found to have no 
plausible substitute in mind. If so, 
their purpose to seduce voters with 
irresponsible promises will be exposed. 

The truth is that, far from “taking 
food out of the mouths of the poor,” 
the sales tax benefits chiefly the low 
income taxpayers and their children. 
Kentucky’s school children, the poor 
as well as the rich and well-to-do, now 
have the assurance of educational op- 
portunities comparable to those pro- 
vided children in ocher states. Surely, 
they deserve no less. 

We should appeal sincerely and 
earnestly to the pride of the low in- 
come taxpayers. The sales tax affords 
their major opportunity to share the 


- cost of educational opportunities and 


progress. They have no desire to be 
social parasites. They have lost neither 
their pride nor their self respect. They 
should prefer to hold their heads high, 
and scorn the subtle appeal of political 
seducers. o..% © 
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Come Up... 


Come All The Way Up 


. . . to the wonderful hospitality of 


Western State College, Bowling Green 


WHY: The Annual Conference of DESP of Kentucky 
WHEN: November 9th and 10th, 1961 


Your president-elect, Carl E. Allen, 
principal of Milton Elementary School, 
Milton, reports a fine program. 

Mr. Allen was 
born in the com- 
munity of Phil, 
in Casey County. 
He attended the 
elementary and 
high schools there. 
Later, he was 
awarded the AB 
Degree from East- 
ern State College, and the MA Degree 
in Education from the University of 
Kentucky. 


Allen 


His teaching experience has been in 
Casey and McCreary Counties. He 
served as principal at Whitley City 
Elementary School prior to his serv- 
ice at Milton. 


He is a member of KEA and NEA, 
as well as the DESP at both the state 
and national level. In addition, he be- 
longs to the Advisory Council on 
Public Higher Education in Kentucky, 
the Lions Club, and is the minister of 
White’s Run Christian Church. 


Mr. Allen is married to the former 
Miss Ila Pope, of Steele, Alabama, and 
they have four children. He turns to 
instrumental and vocal music as a 
hobby. 


We have known him for a number 
of years as an active participant and 
member of our Executive Board of 
the DESP of Kentucky. You may rest 
assured that your conference will be 
an excellent one with him as the chair- 
man of the planning committee. 

Will you be with us, then, up, up, 
all the way up on the hill at Western 
State College in Bowling Green? 
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Mr. Allen has announced that Dr. 
Harold D. Drummond will be the 
guest speaker at the conference. 

Dr. Drummond 
attended Junior 
College of West- 
minster at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
He earned the AB 
and MA Degrees 
at Colorado State 
College in Gree- 
ley, and the EdD 
Degree from Stanford University in 
Palo Alto, California. 

His experience includes teaching at 
White Deer Independent School Dis- 
trict, in Texas, and serving as an ele- 
mentary principal in the same school. 
After service in the U. S. Navy during 
World War II, he taught in Menlo 
Park, California, and at Stanford. In 
1947, he went to George Peabody 
College for Teachers, in Nashville, as 
professor of elementary education 
where he remained until a year ago. 

Dr. Drummond was coordinator of 
the Southern Association’s Cooperative 
Study in Elementary Education, 1942- 
1952. As a special staff member of the 
School of Education at Stanford, in 
1954-55 he taught at the University 
of the Philippines. 





Drummond 


Our guest speaker’s writings include 
contributions to such magazines as 
Educational Leadership, Childhood 
Education, National Elementary Primct- 
pal, School Execute, Social Educa- 
tion, and NEA Journal, and to year- 
books of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, the National Society for 
the Study of Education, and the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 


cipals. 
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He co-authored, with Charles R. 
Spain and John T. Goodlad, the book, 
Educational Leadership and the Ele- 
mentary School Principal, published in 
1956. He is also the author of the re- 
vised edition of the Allyn & Bacon 
geography series, Our World Today. 

Dr. Drummond has served as a 
member of the Editorial Advisory 
Board of the National Elementary ~ 
Principal, and as a member of the 
editorial staff of the Childcraft Ad- 
visory Board for Field Enterprises. He 
is now chairman of the ASCD Com- 
mission on Elementary Education. 

Dr. Drummond is presently profes- 
sor of education and chairman of the 
department of elementary education of 
the University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to hear 
Dr. Drummond. Send in your reserva- 
tions at once. ¢ ¢ ¢ 





Reminders 

An orientation is planned for all 
Educational District Representatives of 
KEA-DESP on the evening (Novem- 
ber 8) before the conference opens. 

Recheck your September issue of 
the Kentucky School Journal. 

Send in your state dues to your 
representative or send directly to Mrs. 
Mildred Tupman, Caywood School, 25 
Summit Drive, South Fort Mitchell 
($2.00). 

Send national dues to Miss Josephine 
McKee, 2326 Gladstone, Louisville 5 
($8.00). 

Both memberships will be for the 
period September 1, 1961 to August 
31, 1962. 

This is your page. Please don’t be 
selfish or hide your shining light under 
that bushel basket. Share your excel- 
lent ideas, plans, and results with your 
co-workers via this page. Send material 
to Mrs. Katherine L. Moore, 2466 
Grinstead Drive, Louisville 4. 
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No discounts on Packets. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK PACKET 


This basic packet of AEW promotion materials includes Your Schools: 
Time for a Progress Report, 36-page handbook for speakers, writers and 
broadcasters; Tested Ways To Observe American Education Week, how- 
to-do-it folder for local planners; A Briefing for Parents: Your Child’s In- 
telligence, 16-page pamphlet; 3 U.S. Office of Education publications (avail- 
able only in Packet): How Strong Is Your School? 16 pages; Science as a 
Way of Life, 29 pages; and Elementary Schools: A Composite Picture, 
a leaflet; 2 different AEW posters; 1 Adult Education poster; 7 different 
parent-information leaflets; plus place mat, dinner napkin, tea napkin, 
mailing flyer for local businesses, invitation form, church program cover 
and leaflet, lapel tag, AEW information folder, film folder, advertising mat 
sheet, A Packet of items which would cost $1.75 if purchased individually. 


Order from the NEA 
Single Packet $1.50. 








The AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK Story 


What is It? 

Every November, during the week 
which includes Veterans Day, an event 
known as American Education Week 
is observed throughout the United 
States. It is an audit, or annual report 
time—during which the schools tell 
their owners, the general public, about 
their purposes, methods, achievements, 
needs, and problems. 


How Did It Begin? 

American Education Week grew out 
of the revelation, during World War I, 
that a shocking percentage of the 
American people was illiterate and 
physically unfit. Representatives of the 
National Education Association and 
the newly formed American Legion 
discussed this problem, and their talks 
led to the observance, in 1921, of the 
first American Education Week. The 
event was part of their plan for “se- 
curing for America a program of edu- 
cation adequate to meet the needs of 
the Twentieth Century, and which will 
give every boy and girl that training 
and equipment which is rightfully his 
under our democratic government.” 

From 1922 on, the observance has 
been co-sponsored by the U. S. Office 
of Education (formerly the Bureau of 
Education). In 1938, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers be- 
came the fourth national sponsor. 

Many other groups participate. 
Farm, labor, business, professional, 
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civic, religious, fraternal, service, li- 
brary, welfare, and general cultural or- 
ganizations help plan and finance many 
AEW projects and activities. 


What is the purpose of it? 

The basic purpose of American Edu- 
cation Week is to make every Ameri- 
can aware of the important role edu- 
cation plays in a democracy . . . and to 
help him realize that good schools are 
his personal responsibility. 

Specific purposes are: to increase 
public understanding and appreciation 
of education; to explain the modern 
school today’s curriculum, current 
teaching methods and materials; to 
increase pupil appreciation of their 
school to reveal school problems and 
needs; to strengthen the bonds of co- 
operation between school and com- 
munity. 


How are these purposes achieved? 

By encouraging the public to visit 
the schools, and by explaining the 
achievements and problems of the 
schools through a variety of media, to 
those who do not visit the schools. 

Thirty-three million adults visited 
their local schools during American 
Education Week in 1961. Other mil- 
lions were told about school problems 
and achievements through newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television, ser- 
mons, motion pictures, plays, posters 
and booklets. 


NOVEMBER | ! 


“Your Schools: Time for a Prog- 
ress Report” will be the main theme 
of this year’s American Education 
Week, November 5-11. 

More then 30 million adults are ex- 
pected to visit their public schools dur- 
ing this 41st annual observance to re- 
ceive a first-hand report on school pur- 
poses, methods, achievements, needs, 
and problems. 

Other millions will receive the an- 
nual accounting through newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television, ser- 
mons, motion pictures, plays, posters, 
and booklets. 

In addition to the main theme, the 
following daily American Education 
Week topics have been selected: 


SUNDAY, NOV. 5—Time To 
Test Our Convictions 

Adult citizens can ask themselves how 
they stand on materialism, and other 
aspects of our culture. What kind of 
culture do they want for the nation’s 
children, and for themselves? 


MONDAY, NOV. 6—Time To 
Decide On Essentials 

Has it become impossible for schools 
to carry out all mandates urged upon 
them? Which are the urgent, and 
which the less-urgent studies in a time 
that demands more and more of its 
educated citizenry? 


TUESDAY, NOV. 7—Time To 
Work Together 

Education is the biggest cooperative 
enterprise we have. This theme gives 
an Opportunity to recognize all com- 
munity groups involved in education, 
and to encourage adults to study the 
educational needs of the community. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 8—Time 
To Explore New Ideas 

This is your cue to tell the world about 
new uses of time, space, personnel of 
your schools; teaching machines, teach- 
ing by TV, lifelong learning oppor- 
tunities in your community, and other 
new developments in education. 
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THURSDAY, NOV. 9—Time To 
Salute Good Teachers 

Facts on. teachers’ salaries and the 
teacher supply in your area; trends in 
teacher education; teaching opportuni- 
ties for mature citizens; all these offer 
timely and interesting subject matter 
for today. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 10—Time To 
Pay The Price For Excellence 
Good schools cost money. How will the 
bill be paid in your community, and by 
whom? 


SATURDAY, NOV. 11—Time 
To Look Outside Our Borders 
In a small and dangerous world, chil- 
dren and adults must achieve real inter- 
national understanding. What can adult 
citizens, schools, and communities do 
to further this end? 


This year’s theme and daily topics 
offer an opportunity for school systems 
over the country to report on improve- 
ments made in the last few years, on 
curriculum changes which benefit their 
pupils, on new school construction, on 
programs for getting and keeping the 
best teachers, on effective new teach- 
ing methods, and on improved facili- 
ties, 

The basic purpose of American Ed- 
ucation Week continues to be the 
effort to make every American aware 
of the important role education plays 
in a democracy, and to help him realize 
that good schools are his personal re- 
sponsibility. 

National sponsors for American Ed- 
ucation Week are: the National Edu- 
cation Association; American Legion; 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; and U.S. Office of Education. 

The National Education Association 
has prepared a number of booklets 
and folders which offer helpful guid- 
ance to school systems and others plan- 
ning American Education Week activi- 
ties. A packet, containing an assort- 
ment of 27 of these items, is available 
for $1.50 from NEA. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1961 


By The President Of The United States Of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS wide knowledge and the free interchange of thought are 
essential to the growth and vitality of our Nation; and 


WHEREAS our political and social institutions depend for their 
perpetuation and strength upon an informed, responsible, and confident 
people; and 


WHEREAS we are at a time of growth in our country which gives us 
not only greater means for the satisfaction of our material needs but also 
more opportunities for the cultivation of learning and wisdom; and 


WHEREAS it is appropriate that a special period be set aside each 
year to mark the importance of education and the continuing need to 
improve and strengthen it: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the period from Novem- 
ber 5 through November 11, 1961, as American Education Week. 


I urge that all of us during that week take part, through school and 
community, in observances to focus attention upon the force for good 
which education has been and must continue to be in our national life; 
and that we honor our teachers and school officials for whom every 
week is education week. 


The education of our people should be a lifelong process by which we 
continue to feed new vigor into the lifestream of the Nation through 
intelligent, reasoned decisions. Let us not think of education only in 
terms of its costs, but rather in terms of the infinite potential of the 
human mind that can be realized through education. Let us think of 
education as the means of developing our greatest abilities, because in 
each of us there is a private hope and dream which, fulfilled, can be 
translated into benefit for everyone and greater strength for our Nation. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this twenty-fifth day of July in the 

se year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-one, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the 
one hundred and eighty-sixth. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
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TAKE A LESSON IN |: 


during the Fifth District 


Education Association meeting 














|| SAVINGS...GOTOG':E'S 


. . « AS OUR GUESTS! 


G+ExS is a new kind of store . . . a fabulous one-stop 


Savings Center with everything from groceries to 





gasoline . . . ALL at the lowest possible prices! 


_.. Exclusively For Eligible Members! 


5200 Crittenden Drive, Louisville, Ky. 


YOU (and every teacher) ARE ELIGIBLE! 





Come See for Yourself 
How Much You Can Save! 


FREE BUS SERVICE LEAVES 
Sheraton Hotel 
Every 30 minutes 
Beginning at 1:00 p.m. 





Buses From Store To Downtown 


Leave Every Half-Hour 


JOINING 6-E-S IS JUST 
LIKE (Correction, “The Same As’) 
A RAISE IN PAY! 











Perr ee ee ee = —_——_———————, 


This is to certify that the below named teacher is 
eligible for admittance to G-E-S, and will receive 
free round-trip transportation from downtown Lovis- 
ville to G-E-S during the Fifth District Education 
Association meeting, Nov. 3, 1961. 


-———-- eS SS See Se eo Oe ee Oe ee 
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Here is the 


1962 KEA LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 








1. Keep the sales tax in its present form, with no 
exemptions. 





2. Continue to work toward the national salary 
average for qualified degree teachers in Kentucky. 


3. Federal support for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 


4. An increase, as requested in 1960, to $800 
per classroom unit for capital outlay. 





5. An increase of $100 per classroom unit for 
current expenses, with this to be earmarked for 


2  memmiaenass:. aay 


7. Elimination of differential in ‘annuities for 
men sageen women in the Teachers § Re etire 

















Now . . . Work for it 
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NEW TEACHERS 


HAVE YOU SIGNED YOUR CONTRACT 


for an uninterrupted Income? 





Be Prepared with your KEA Income Protection Plan 


Here are examples of the way your fellow teachers feel about the Plan— 


Owensboro, Kentucky 
Dear Sirs: 


your Company to my friends. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Frances H. Brown 





Eubank, Kentucky 
Dear Sirs: 


everywhere had such good and dependable protection, I am. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. E. Brittain 








Covington, Kentucky 
Dear Sirs: 


Your check was received today. Your promptness is amazing and also deeply appreciated. After a 
two months’ illness, that check was most welcome. Such courtesy and promptness can only win friends 
and new members for Washington National. I can assure you that I shall be an ardent advocate for 


Washington National. 
Most sincerely, 


Lucille Smith 





Murray, Kentucky 
Dear Sirs: 


group insurance. It s good to be associated with a Company, prompt and reliable. 


Respectfully, 
Kathleen Patterson 








Morehead, Kentucky 
Dear Sirs: 


Since I have taken out a policy with your Company, I have had such remarkable service I just had 
to write a letter thanking you. I have never seen such prompt payments and courteous treatment. 
I have received several claim checks within two days after I sent the claim. I can and have certainly re- 


commended your Company to my friends. Thanks again for your promptness and courtesy. 


. Yours truly, 
Katherine Caudill 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





LOCAL OFFICE: 202 FRANCIS BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE 
KENTUCKY 
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I returned to work on January 3 and all payments due me were promptly and completely paid. No 
further benefits for my illness will be claimed. Thanks for the magnificent manner in which you 
fulfilled your obligations! I shall never be without your insurance and will always highly recommend 


Please accept my thanks and my appreciation for the courteous, prompt, and efficient service on 
the claim for my recent illness. There could not, I am certain, be better service. Wishing every teacher 


Thank you very much for the satisfactory manner in which you handled my claim payments during 
my recent illness. They were a great help in paying my bills and I am so glad to have this teachers’ 
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Boy, am | bushed! 
Wait'll | tell you 
what happened 
at school today... 

















The North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
selects LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
as publishers of their 
FOREIGN RELATIONS SERIES 


























Each of these outstanding booklets has been prepared under the super- 
vision of The North Central Association, and each was written by a foreign 
affairs expert and edited so it can be read and understood by high 


school students. 


The United States and World Affairs America’s Role in the Middle East 
The United States and the Soviet Challenge America’s Stake in Western Europe 
The United States in the United Nations Africa and the World Today 
Southeast Asia and American Policy Chinese Dilemma 


The United States’ Role in Latin America 
The booklets in the FOREIGN RELATIONS SERIES are accurate, objective, 
and comprehensive and provide students with information vital to courses 
in American History, World History, American Government, Ninth Grade 
Civics, and Foreign Affairs. 
Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
Hugh Eblen — Carlos Lannom 








LAIDLAW (ha BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS ¢ SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY © PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA ¢ DALLAS, TEXAS 














What Is | a 


Teachers, like little boys and girls, 
come in all shapes and sizes: small, 
medium, large, lean, long, short, fat, 
skinny, and the giant economy pack- 
age with the well-known “desk spread.” 


Some teachers are poor, and others 
are poorer; mostly they are somewhere 
back of the middle. If nothing happens 
between now and the next payday, 
they may get last month’s bills paid by 
month after next. But something al- 
ways happens. Forgotten were those 
new glasses, or that fountain pen, or 
that revolving budget account. And 
how could anyone know that the 1950 
Ford was going to need a new tire? 


According to his students, a teacher 
is an unfeeling machine, a slave driver, 
a ctazy old fuddy-duddy, an eccentric 
maniac, old vinegar puss, and a real 
absent-minded character. “Just get 
him off the subject, pal, and he'll talk 
all period about his trip through the 
Smokies.” 


A teacher can give a book review 
for your literary club, listen to a pupil's 
woes with understanding, direct a 
chorus, design and make a suit, put on 
a show, cook up a banquet, sponsor a 
prom production worthy of Broadway, 
figure your income tax, publish a year- 
book or a newspaper, and answer all 
kinds of questions . . . most of the 
time. (It is agreed that sometimes it 
does the student more good to “look 
it up.” ) 

Although a teacher may be poor, he 
has all kinds of money: ticket money 
for the lunch room, textbook money, 
picture money, library fine money, lab 
money, school paper money, school 
insurance money, yearbook money, and 
nickel and dime money, wrested from 
sweaty little palms for the activities 
programs. 


He also has complaints, frustrated 
parents, attendance reports to make 
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s|a Teacher? 


out, report cards to be scored, excuses 
to be signed, lessons to be planned and 
studied, and a deskful of perpetually 
ungraded papers upon which he often 
toils well past midnight. That is just 
the occasion for a neighbor to remark, 
“You teachers surely have an easy six- 
hour day.” 


As time passes, a teacher finds that 
he learns much more through teaching 
than he ever did in college. He soon 
realizes that, although he has all of the 
standard qualifications, teaching is one 
job that takes more than requirements: 
namely, patience, courage, understand- 
ing, and above all, experience. Never 
was a more apt statement made than, 
“A teacher learns to teach by teaching.” 


He also discovers that a sense of 
humor is as necessary for teaching as 
is a college degree. 


After that first day, when he enters 
his room, somewhat fearfully, to find 
30 bright and shining faces waiting for 
inspiration, he realizes that here are 30 
problems, the answers to which no 
book contains. But he learns that the 
answers are before him each day in the 
persons of those 30 problems. 


As the years roll on, a teacher’s once 
bright eyes may become a bit dull at 
times, and his drive may not be what it 
was when he was out to reform the 
world. He may often grow weary and 
discouraged, but at such times just a 
word of appreciation or the news of a 
former student's success can somehow 
make it all seem worthwhile. 


Every year he says, “I'll quit next 
year; this job is killing me.” But some- 
how he rarely does, and if he does, he 
soon comes back, or is unhappy in his 
higher-paying position. For a true 
teacher will always be a teacher; he will 
never lose his desire and respect for 
knowledge. Nor will he ever lose his 
desire to share that knowledge. 
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By Alice Howes Montgomery 
With apologies to Alan Beck 


And then I get spells 
when | think 
so what if our society does peter out... 











Do You Have Reading Problems 


— with retarded children? 
— with average children? 


— with superior students? 


lf so, help is available 


— for kindergarten thru college 


— for remedial or developmental activities 


W. G. Kirtley and Associates 


Kentucky Representative 
P. O. Box 4044 


Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Ask for free loan of 
“Eyes That Learn’”’ 
16mm sound film 


describing the program 








EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTAL LABORATORIES 
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Other New Films Available 


Watch Out for Ollie 


Learning for Life 


Turns the Spotlight on 
Exciting New Developments in Adult Education 


This film shows how, through public school programs, 
adults are learning skills of citizenship and personal growth. 
It shows adults exploring community issues . . . learning 
to become more efficient executives and better-informed 
voters . . . studying astronomy, government, Russian. It 
reveals how vocational education retrains workers who have 
lost their jobs as the result of automation. There are 55 mil- 
lion adult Americans taking part in some form of systematic 
learning program. This film shows the satisfactions they 
experience from the things they learn . . . satisfactions 
which contribute to a more effective citizenry. 


The Big Classroom 


Accompanies Teachers on an 
Actual Tour of Europe 


Every summer our nation’s teachers spend more than 
a million dollars on educational travel. Their purpose is to 
bring the world back to their classrooms. This film takes 
you on an NEA-sponsored teacher tour . . . shows you how 
teachers learn as they go, and how they bring back knowl- 
edge of other lands and peoples to their pupils. You. visit 
Paris . . . step into Norwegian homes and schools, The 
film helps people in your town understand that teachers 
travel, not just for fun, but to improve their service 
to children. 


The Dramatic Story of 
One Man's Involvement with a School Bond Issue 


A wistful boy, a man depressed by personal tragedy, 
and a group of business men working to kill a school bond 
issue, are the key figures in this film, which is designed to 
impress local citizens with the importance of quality educa- 
tion, and the urgent need for funds to support it. A hard- 
ware merchant has lost his son in a tragic accident. When 
he meets his son’s best friend, Ollie, his outlook on life 
changes. He turns his attention to the school’s problems 
and finds the strength to cope with his responsibilities as 
a community leader. 


See How They Learn 


How Children are Taught 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic in Today’s Schools 


Following a group of youngsters from the first grade 
through the third, the viewer sees for himself how the 
small students learn to recognize letters and words through 
drill, phonics, classroom games, experience charts. The 
camera stays with them as they progress from manuscript 
writing to smooth cursive writing . . . from “counting 
heads” in first grade to complicated adding and subtract- 
ing in the third. It shows how the teacher accumulates 
knowledge of each child’s ability and potential, as she tests 
reading readiness and comprehension, skill in following 
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a test scoring machine! 





LDP Answer Master 


Forms M and N for grades 3-9 


Stanford LDP Answer Sheets. 


This convenient, economical approach— 
e increases speed and accuracy of hand scoring. 


purposes. 


ferences. 


$1.30 per pkg. Acetate overlay keys—$.50 each. 

















the new approach to 
Stanford Achievement Test | achievement testing 


LDP Answer Masters overprint correct responses on 


e facilitates the use of Stanford Test results for instructional 
e furnishes a splendid worksheet for pupil and parent con- 


35 LDP Answer Sheets, LDP Answer Master Stencil, Supple- 
mentary Directions for Administering, Class Record. Price 


os Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS BURLINGAME 


™ MENTALLY 
DISTURBED 
TE ACHE DR. JOSEPH 


T. SHIPLEY 


@* Actual case studies of problem teachers and 
what should be done about them: sex offenders, 
alcoholics, cheats, nervous incompetents, cal- 
lous idlers, teachers who hate children and their 
own work. How to detect these dangers, Deatert 
the child, and treat the teacher fairly. $5.00 
And another indi ble book: 

Classroom Teachers’ Guide To Audio-Visual Material 
rae aa L. Berc & FLORENCE B, FREEDMAN $5.00 


der today at 20% educational discount es 
CHILTON BOOKS, Chestnut & 56th, Phila. 39, P; 


RAISE MONEY... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
. No Investment — No Risk 
For ‘no-obligation’ information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. 1., N. Y. 




















NEED MONEY FOR 


NEW PROJECTS 





Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling Vintex top quality nationally 
known household necessities. Choice of many items 
—money back guorantee. Write for sample offer. 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 39 , N. J. 
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Seven films in the newest KEA-NEA series 
are keyed to the question-and-answer format. 


They involve the opinions of experienced educators 


on questions most frequently posed ‘by parents. 
The topics are discussed 


by teachers, principals, superintendents, and college professors 


from many different states. 


Parents Ask About School 


‘Should I Know My Child’s IQ?”’ 


. . and other questions 


Should parents be told their child’s IQ? Why aren’t all 
schools built on one standard plan? What is teacher ten- 
ure? How can parents prepare their child for first grade? 
What is meant by “core curriculum”? 


“Can We Help The Slow Learner?”’ 
. . and other questions 
What is being done to help the slow learner? What is 
a language laboratory? Why don’t we have a national 


curriculum? Are substitute teachers up to par? What is 
an “ungraded primary”? 


‘‘How Much Homework Is Enough?”’ 
. . and other questions 


Do you teach the alphabet? Do you think school district 
consolidation improves education? Is there an over-emphasis 
on science and mathematics today? Should there be a dif- 
ferent teacher for each subject in elementary school? 





A Time for Talent 


Explores Three Outstanding Programs 
For the Gifted Student 


This film shows how bright children are identified and 
developed to their full capacity in Denver, Colorado, 
Marshall, Michigan, and St. Louis Park, Missouri. It shows 
how parents, educators, and civic organizations worked 
together in these communities in exciting and practical 
ways to help their talented youngsters . . . and how men 
from industry shared their time and knowledge with the 
students . . . how teachers’ associations and women’s clubs 
sponsored scholarships for deserving students. It includes 
many scenes of gifted youngsters in action in classrooms, 
laboratories, and testing situations. 
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‘“‘How Does My Child Learn to Read?”’ 


. and other questions 


What are the educational values of field trips? What is 


‘a junior college? Do you teach children how to study? 


What is merit pay? 


‘Will We Have Year ’Round 
Schools?”’ 
. and other questions 


Are we over-emphasizing the gifted at the expense of 
the average child? What do physical fitness tests measure? 
How can a parent best criticize a teacher? What is educa- 
tional television? 


‘‘What are Teaching Machines?”’ 
. . . and other questions 


How worthwhile is kindergarten? How can I judge the 
effectiveness of the instruction my child is receiving? 
Should college-level courses be offered in high school? 
Should foreign languages be taught in elementary school? 


‘Are Our Schools Up-To-Date?”’ 


. and other questions 


Are the schools doing anything in research? What is 
guidance? What should be done when a teacher and student 
clash? How would you define motivation? Are inter- 
scholastic sports over-emphasized? 








Order these and other films from: 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 

The only charge is the return postage. 
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p> READING 
Gr.1 Come and 
Gr.1 Fun Time 
Gr.2 Play Time 


Gr.3 Work Time 


Gr. 3-6 New Goals 
in Reading 


in Reading 








ers of easy readers. Attractively illustrated. 


Pre-Primer First Grade 
*Boxes Are Wishes A Book of Tails 
*Cappy Cardinal A Book of Tongues 
*Daffy Creepy Caterpillar 
*Dilly Dally Happy Acres 
*Poke-Along *Pinkie 

*Up A Tree Prissy-Misses 
*Where is Cubby Bear? *Rickie 

*Willie Waddle 


*Clothbound and Paperbound editions. 


Second Grade 


Animal Tots 

The Boy Who Sow on Alligator in His Bathtub 
Buttons and His Sunday Coat 

The Goat Who Ate Flowers 

The Horny-Toad Kite 

Pack Rat School 

The Smile That Traveled Around the World 


Third Grade 


The American Buffalo 

The Armadillo 

The Donkey Sat Down 

Lo Horned Lizards 

The Jack Rabbit 

The Little Shell Hunter 

The Road Runner 

Wiki of Walpi 

Poncho and the Pink Horse 





Gr.4. New Avenues 


PEASY READERS From the pioneer publish- 


Sntial Reading Skills 


ESSENTIAL SERIES: 
Play 68 Gr.5 New Journeys 

68 in Reading 

68  Gr.6 New Adventures 

68 in Reading 
Gr.7 Progress in 

68 Reading 
Gr.8 Mastery in 

72 Reading 





Steck’s Reading Essentials Series (Gr. 1-8) may be 
used with any basal readers, or independently to 
develop essential reading skills. Practice materials 
widely varied to sustain interest. 
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> WONDER-WOND 
ER 
SERIES (Grs, 1-3) 
—— on the many wonders 
children can discover ¢ 
| themselves, x 














B woootano rroi 
Ics 
SERIES (Grs. 1-6) 
Delightful animal 
Carefully controlled y, 
lary, large type. 


Stories. 
Ocabu- 











OTHER SERIES TO MAKE TEACHING EASIER 
Outstanding Worktext series are avail- 
able in Arithmetic, English, 
Geography, Handwriting, Health, 
History and Civics, Industrial Arts, 


Music, and Reading. 





25th ANNIVERSARY 


WRITE TODAY 





for your free 


copy of our new catalog, giving 
complete descriptions of all Steck 
publications — WORKTEXT, text- 
books, teaching aids, school forms. 





— P.O. BOX 16, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS 
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Recess for a} ( 


When the first automobile probed 
my hometown of Claymour, Kentucky, 
the local one-room school declared an 
unofficial, unscheduled recess to ob- 
serve. Coming midway between 
“books” and the regular morning re- 
cess, one would be safe in saying that 
this cessation of activity was Clay- 
mour’s first “coffee break.” Probably, 
with a bit of research, it may be dis- 
covered that the entire institution, the 
famed American coffee break, began 
here! 

We were hard at work on our les- 
sons when the whole thing began, and, 
as with the snap of a finger, the entire 
student body was spirited from the 
lingering, peaceful, unhurried horse- 
and-buggy era to that of the mechani- 
cal marvel. We were never the same 
after that; we never fully regained our 
composure. We had glimpsed the 
noisy, smelly, smoky, horseless car- 
riage hurry by—at 10 miles per hour. 

Our individual attentions were crys- 
talized to unity of purpose and became 
focused on the central theme when 
there arose at the foot of a nearby 
rocky hill—which served as “big” road 
—a clatter of noises heard for the first 
time by our young ears—as for that 
matter by the ears of all ages in our 
community. Though we had never be- 
fore heard such noises, never having 
seen an automobile, each one of us 
sensed its nearness. 

Our teacher, having a high appreci- 
ation of that which appeals to kids, as 
well as possessing a keen desire to see 
her first automobile, promptly declared 
a break in the day’s activities with the 





Mr. Wright is assistant princi- 
pal of the Mamaroneck (New 
York) Junior High School. The 
story first appeared in New 
York State Education for De- 
cember, 1960, and is reprinted 
here by special permission of 
the editors of that official pub- 
lication of the New York State 
Teachers Association. 
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a|Gas Buggy 


hurried instructions that we were to sit 
beside the road and “watch a bit of 
history in the making; and,” she added 
as a postscript, “don’t throw anything 
at the automobile. It might run away 
with the driver.” 

Good thing the instructions were 
hurried, for no sooner had we taken 
our roadside seats to witness a bit of 
addition to history, and bent apprehen- 
sive gazes in the direction of the out- 
landish noises, than the automobile 
developed out of the din and cloud of 
blue exhaust smoke, gained the top of 
the rocky hill, picked up speed and, 
descriptive of the speed of transporta- 
tion hitherto known to us, literally 
shot past the goggle-eyed human gal- 
lery. 

Never was an isolation more dramat- 
ically punctured than was ours on that 
morning! Here it came and in a twin- 
kling there it went, kicking up a cloud 
of road dust mingling with a cloud of 
blue of its own creation. New it was, 
and shiny black, topless, yellow wheels, 
and windshield wide open. Truly a 
“contraption of the devil,” an accusing 
cognomen of damning reprimand soon 
to be invented and applied by local 
objectionists. 

The fleeting impression I got of the 
driver as he attentively guided the ca- 
reening automobile was somewhat 
blurred. How else could it have been 
at 10 miles per hour? He appeared to 
be wearing the customary cap and 
linen duster usually worn by the ma- 
nipulator of a horse and buggy com- 
bination, but over his eyes partly con- 
cealed by the bill of his cap he was 
wearing what looked to be heavy glass- 
es. These I later learned were goggles 
and worn for the protection of the eyes; 
for, at 10 miles per hour, unidentified 
flying objects can deal grievous hurt 
to the eyes. 


Long after the noise and dust of the 
retreating automobile had subsided, 
we, in a state of dreaminess, heaved 
ourselves up and returned somewhat 
reluctantly to the more prosaic phase 
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of enriching the inner self, feeling that 
we had indeed been privileged to 
glimpse with glowing certainty the 
marvel-filled future of transportation. 
Sure we were that the horseless car- 
riage was here to stay. For had we not 
witnessed its stamina and flashing 


speed? 


By John C. Wright 


Sure were we the swansong of the 
buggy, the fringed surrey, old Dobbin 
and slow motion in transportation had 
been sung. More certain were we con- 
firmed in these conclusions by the 
prophetic utterance of our teacher, who, 
after getting us safely back into the 


‘sacred temple, so astounded us with, 


“I predict that within 20 years auto- 
mobiles will be so numerous that as 
many as two will pass this schoolhouse 
every day!” ¢ ¢ ¢ 











Lead Him with Love, Teacher! 


Here he is, teacher. More than a little boy. The 
beginning of a man. For a few precious hours 
each day his imagination is yours to stretch with 
infinite surprises. His character is yours to cut 
and grind and polish. Lead him with love, teach- 
er. He is your challenge and your opportunity. 


The challenge and opportunity that we share 
as good citizens is to support our schools in 
preparing this new generation for responsibili- 
ties of leadership in the crucial years ahead. 


Southern Bell 
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Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill—Thomas P. 
Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 

American Book Company, 300 Pike Street, 
Cincinnati, O.—O. L. McElroy, Tolle Court, 
Eminence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 

Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 East 38th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Don C. Kennon, 6 S. 
McLean Blvd., Memphis, Tenn. 

Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 709 South 
Hamilton St., Georgetown. 

Childeraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 

.—Sara Wharton 425 West Ormsby, 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y¥.—Wendell L. Trapp, 118 
Lakeview Drive, Eminence.—Eric Davis, 
Route 1, Jackson, Tenn. 

Compton’s Picture Encyclopedia, 1000 North 
Dearborn, Chicago 10, Ill. Mrs. Virginia 
Tippett, 1612 Chichester, Louisville; Mrs. 
Rhetta Anderson, 2410 Tulsa Drive, Lexing- 


Cincinnati 8, Ohio; C. Franklin Sanders, 
3294 Poplar —— Memphis 11, Tenn.; 
E. H. Denning, 317 N. 11th St., St. Louis 1, 
Mo.; John J. Treph 125 s St. 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary 
Guild, Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, 
P.O. Box 19127, Louisville 19. 

The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2347 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Jun- 
ior, 425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.— 
A. J. Akers, 4906 South First St., Louisville 
14. 

Follett Publishing Co.—Charles Greer, 311 
Apollo Drive, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, uisville 2. 

Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; 
Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, 
Route 1, Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. 
Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Co.—C. Ray Noblett, 
Jr., 4655 Chase Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 221 N. La 
Salle, Chicago 1—Don Chapin, 109 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Lexington. 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co.—Sam Long, 
707 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 

Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

. Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 
14. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill—J. Edgar Pride, Fairlane 
Drive, Murray; Ray F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, Mt. Sterling; Patricia 
Maxwell, Consultant, 117 Adams St., Bowl- 
ing Green. 

Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville; Don C. Hale, 
Berea. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Ill.—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington; Carlos 
H. Lannon, 706 Troy, Hickman. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake, Chicago 

ll.—J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Shelby Winfrey, Berea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill.—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 

Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

McCormick Mathers Co., Columbus, 0.— 
Leonard H. Harris, Jr., 702 Fairview Ave., 
Bowling Green. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.— 
E. F. Glenn, R. #3, Fredonia. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
David A. Shipp, 104 Schoberth Place, Ver- 
sailles. 

Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James 
E. Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen. 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro. 


Science Research ge re 259 East Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Ill.—Dr. rshall Arnold, Staff 
Associate, ‘1921 2ist st. Bowling Green. 


Scott, Foresman Co., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louis- 
ville 5. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. 

E. C. Seale and Co., 1053 E. 54th St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—Mrs. W. Hickman Baldree, 4 
Tanner Court, Frankfort. 


Silver Burdett Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
30, I11l.—Austin Durham, 14 Miami Parkway, 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blve., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1630 
Meadowthorpe Ave., Lexington 


South-Western Pulishing Co., 5101 Madison 
Road, Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. Green- 
wood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—H. W. Stubbs, Box 
618, Lexington. 


Weber Costello Co.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 
The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Bobby B. McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville 7; Miss W. Vir- 
ginia Smith, 2224 Waterdale Terrace, Louis- 

ville 5 

World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill_—Harold Holcomb, 141 Spring St., 
Scottsville. 

World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gray St., 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. C. Callison, 211 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
310 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. 
Louise Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. Hutchens, 
209 Taylor Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 
ad Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, 

enn, 
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The National Education Association has developed plans 
for an intensive program aimed at reducing the numbers 
of young people who drop out of school before finishing 
the twelfth grade. The program also is seeking to estab- 
lish what the role of the schools should be in serving 
the educational needs of unemployéd, out-of-school youths 
between the ages of 16 and 20. 

The study, financed largely by the Ford Foundation, 
is under the direction of Daniel Schreiber, who has been 
coordinator of the “Higher Horizons” program in the New 
York City schools. 

The NEA program, part of a larger program made 
possible by total grants of almost one million dollars, will 
involve the operation of a national clearinghouse to col- 
lect, analyze, and keep current, information on efforts to 
deal with the drop-out and youth-unemployment prob- 
lems. Consultant services for schools and community 
agencies are being provided, and publications are being 
prepared and distributed. 

NEA is also sponsoring conferences on other aspects 
of the problem, such as the effect of reading ability, moti- 
vation, work-study programs, and the pupil who has re- 
cently migrated to a slum neighborhood. 

This new program, in a sense, is similar in its ap- 
proach to the one NEA has done on the academically talent- 
ed pupils and the challenges they present to the schools. 


NEA’s Intensive Program to 


Salvage High School 
Dropouts 


In the operation of. this project, the NEA has published 
a number of books drawing together what is known about 
the identification of the academically talented, and indi- 
cating how the schools can best go about meeting their 
needs. 

The new project, dealing with the drop-out problem, 
will serve, primarily, underprivileged groups living in the 
large cities. The high-school drop-out ranks well down 
in the ranks of the unskilled laborer, and there are fewer 
job openings for this group due to the technological revo- . 
lution and the growth of automation. 

Some of the questions, for which answers will be sought, 
include: What sort of education program is adequate for 
meeting these responsibilities? Can the public schools at- 
tempt to meet these needs? Should they have guidance 
counselors to work with this group in the years between 
the end of formal schooling and the establishment of 
permanent, useful employment? 





For 
positive results 


in reading . .. 


Stig 


Betts Basic Readers 


a cece i, 
The ABC 







Second Edition 
The Language Arts Series 








A basic reading- 

study program for 
Grades 1 through 6 | 
Story Books, Study Books 


Teacher’s Guides (also available 
in Teacher’s Editions) 


Will be offered for adoption in Category II. 


Representatives: 
Mr. O. L. McElroy and Mr. Joe S. Caudill 





SS 








Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


¢ Interest-packed stories written by authors who specialize 
in children’s literature 

e A word-learning program that teaches the pupil to use 
automatically the phonic and other word-learning skills 
that enable him to become a good reader 

e Activities that develop the pupil’s ability to think inde- 
pendently and effectively 


PUBLISHERS OF A COMPLETE LANGUAGE-ARTS PROGRAM 


American 3 LoYo) 4 Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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You Will Light Their Way 











Nationa! Education Association Photo 


Tomorrow’s statesmen, scientists, leaders, citizens sit before you in your classroom. 


You will light their way into the future. 


Yours is an obligation to impart knowledge—and more. You must help instill the concepts 
which give utility and dignity to learning. Young Americans cannot begin too early to learn the 
nature of freedom—or about the individual responsibilities which freedom imposes. Many 
teachers have found the Treasury’s School Savings Program helpful in such citizenship training. 
Through the weekly purchase of U.S. Savings Stamps their students have gained experience in 
practical patriotism. 





Teachers value School Savings for other reasons, too. They’ve seen youngsters develop self- 
reliance, self-discipline—and learn how thrift can help them meet the challenge of their future. 
Ewald Turner, president, National Education Association, says: “The program aids two sound 
causes—greater personal opportunity in the future and greater national security now.”’ 





Support School Savings and buy Savings Bonds yourself. They. are Shares in America. 





: You save more than money with 


U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 


For information, write U.S. Savings Bonds Division 
Washington 25, D.C. ‘ , 
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“PARLONS FRANGAIS” is a tested and proven 
complete course of programmed instruction in con- 
versational French for elementary school pupils 
which enables every classroom teacher to teach 
French. The program, beginning in grades 3 or 4 and 
continuing upward, was developed by the Modern 
Language Project of Boston, Dr. Earle S. Randall, 
Director. 

Mme Anne Slack, a dynamic and talented teacher, 
provides the basic instruction through a series of 
films, drill and practice records, and Children’s Activ- 
ities Books with Teachers’ Editions. This year more 
than 2,000,000 elementary pupils are learning 
French under Mme Slack’s tutelage, learning to 
speak it as spoken by a native. 

Research shows that team-teaching with “Parlons 
Frangais” is successful even if the classroom teacher 
has no previous training in French — provided she is 
enthusiastic about the program and uses the compo- 
nent materials as outlined in the Teachers’ Guide. 

The classroom teacher with “Parlons Frangais” 
enables the pupil to learn French through two 15 
minute lessons per week. The lessons are available 
for television or classroom presentation on color 
sound film (8mm or 16mm). 


“UN BALLON ROUGE, 
S’IL VOUS PLAIT.” 


Vignettes containing basic 
dialogue situations, filmed on 
location in France, are used 
in PARLONS FRANGAIS to 
bring French life and customs 
into the classroom and let the 
student see and hear a native 
speaker use French in day-to- 
day situations. 


HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION 
16 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
“,,.in quest of excellence” 


use this handy coupon to indicate your preferences 
©6006 00000 HOHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHEHHS SS CO 



















HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION * 
© 16 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS [-] One book of 5 records. $2.00 enclosed. : 
5 4 : Eight books (40 records). $12.50 en- 
ON «Gentlemen: | CS . 
: 7A lam interested in ‘‘Parlons Francais,” a tested and proven “ sor? Antiytar 
sy “ complete course of programmed instruction in conversa Parlons Francais” Activities Books: > 
~*~ tional French as provided by Mme Anne Slack, a native » Editi ; 
<< “9 of France. Send me the following: CO Jen mani Edition with record. $2.00 . 
@ fy ons  Aipd hong ome ~ — CT Children’s Books. $1.50 enclosed. & 
® books for classroom and home use: sd 
. e Information on “Parlons Francais”: e 
e How to have “‘Parlons Francais” sched- ® 
@ NAME O uled on your local TV station.’ ® 
Be : : ® 
How to obtain the ‘“Parlons Francais” 
@ ADDRESS O filmed course under the National De- @ 
& fense Education Act. @ 
‘© city STATE e 
0008000000000 888880088O8888OC8C8888EEEE8EOe 
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NEWS FROM 


rue Educators w 


ETV DEPENDS ON TEACHERS 


Pasco, Wash.—According to a recent 
experiment with Educational Televi- 
sion in three Pasco elementary schools, 
results were as good as teachers made 
them. German was taught to 5th and 
6th graders. Bright students did well, 
but the majority of pupils met with 
mixed results due to a variety of sup- 
plementary teaching methods in the 
classrooms. 


* * * * 


HOW THE ARMY TEACHES 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Monterey, Calif.—The most successful 
foreign language teaching in the 
country is being conducted at the 


Army Language School in Monterey, 
reports School Management magazine. 
Using the Army’s “6 steps to success,” 
A.L.S. spokesman say any high school 
should achieve excellent results. Free 
catalog is available to schools. 














Detroit, Mich.—A widespread and 
heated dispute over the use of paper 
back text ks faces school men in 
Detroit. Low cost is cited as an ad- 
vantage; poor durability a problem. 
One question remains: Will paper 
backs made available? 


* * * * 


SOVIET SCHOOL REFORMS 
NEED REFORMS 


New York, N. Y.—According to recent 
criticisms in rs from Soviet teach- 
ers to Soviet publications, 1958 re- 
form laws have led to “chaotic” 
conditions. The Soviet approach was 
intended to intensify polytechnical 
education but is hampered by lack 
of funds and workshop facilities. 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set 
of four new free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren . Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 
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NEW TYPE OF “ILLITERACY” 
DEFINED 
Chicago, IIl.—Called “Higher illiter- 
acy” by Francis §. Chase, Dean of 
the Graduate School of the Univ. of 
Chicago, he defines it as “inability to 
entertain ideas which seem to threaten 
one’s own narrow view of the world.” 
Dean Chase calls it dangerous and 
difficult to recognize. 

* ca * * 


CAN TEACHERS PLAN A 
CLASSROOM? 





Provo, Utah—Teachers, working close- 
ly with school architects, did it in 
Provo. Result: A great success with 
better rooms containing more facilities 
at the same cost as less satisfactory 
rooms designed without teacher aid 
and advice. 
* * * * 


KEA RECOMMENDATION APPRECIATED 


Educators Mutual is proud of this 
expression of confidence by the KEA 
. . . and promises to offer Kentucky 
teachers the most modern forms of 
low-cost Major Medical, Income Pro- 
tection, Hospital-Surgical and Re- 
tired Teachers’ Protection Plans avail- 
able. Six groups now are in force. 
Write for information, and you'll 
understand why 215,000 teachers have 
selected Educators since 1910 .. . 
and received $23,000,000 in disability 
benefits. ; 








George D. Conley 
State Manager 
Ashland, Ky. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 





Educational Service Dept. | 
0 Send. .. .sets free 

: Safety Posters | 

DO Please send me full details of r | 

GROUP INSURANCE free and wit | 

any obligation on my part. | 


IN 5k da 0.0 @ahiae ane bie + 8a tie oie | 








Classroom Teachers 
Continued from page 23 

The conference ended on a happy 
note with a banquet and an address by 
Dr. T. M. Stinnett. 

The entire conference revolved 
around concepts of a new era for the 
profession. From the study groups 
came conclusions, statements, and/or 
recommendations, such as: 

1. Colleges and universities should 
raise their standards, or go out of busi- 
ness. 

2. Gaining true professional stature 
depends upon a united profession. 

3. The teaching profession must 
have authority to manage its own 
household. 

4. Professionalism is something that 
is bestowed by the public. 

5. The TEPS movement actually 
started at the Northwest Regional Con- 
ference of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. These conferences have 
a tremendous impact on the profession. 

6. The teaching profession must take 
off the kid gloves and really get tough 
about keeping incompetent teachers 
out of its ranks. 

7. Control of the ethics of an oc- 
cupation is one of the key differences 
between a profession and a trade. 

8. A commission on professional 
practices is necessary if we are to dis- 
cipline our own practitioners. 


Sick Leave 
Continued from page 23 
ington Women Teachers Club was 
made to the superintendent that the 
sick leave be cumulative to a 50-day 
period. This request was granted by 
the school board. 

Once again, in 1960, the cumulative 
sick leave benefit was studied as a spe- 
cial project by the Teacher Welfare 
Committee of the Covington Educa- 
tion Association. A request was made 
for a 90-day cumulative sick leave, and 
this was granted by the Board of Edu- 
cation effective with the current school 
year. 

Certainly, the professional impetus 
of this was invigorating and strength- 
ening to the teaching morale in the 
Covington school system. We feel that 
our system has demonstrated to its own 
teachers, as well as throughout the 
state, leadership in this. 
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RUSSIA 8,649,798 SQUARE MILES 
UNITED STATES 3,615,211 SQUARE MILES 








LATITUDE 
MOST OF RUSSIA LIES ABOVE 50° NORTH LATITUDE 
MOST OF UNITED STATES IS BELOW 50° NORTH LATITUDE 
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Russia is revealed in Compton’s 


its power...its people... 
its philosophy... 


Intelligent citizenship demands knowledge. Comp- 
ton’s new 51-page article on Russia is designed to 
help you teach the facts about Russia’s progress 
and at the same time instill devotion to the Ameri- 
can belief in the importance of the individual. 


The chart above is a reduction of two full 


District Manager 
E. H. Denning 
Suite 723, Louderman Bldg. 
317 North 11th Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


District Manager 
Jerry Griffith 
Suite 1413, Tri-State Bldg. 
5th & Walnut Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


* 
F. E. Compton & Co. 
Compton Building 
Chicago 10, III. 
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pages in Compton’s. It shows the clarity and de- 
tail with which every major subject is handled in 
Compton’s. Make a point to look through the new 
edition. You’ll find Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia is an invaluable teaching tool for you in your 
all-important task of applying learning to living. 


Send for these free Study Guides: 1. Russia— 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 2. Our 


American Heritage. Just write your local Compton 
manager at address below. 


Pictured 
Eneyelo- 
Pp edia 
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OAT NOES 


Exciting New 
Story of 


PIONEER DAYS 
IN 
KENTUCKY 





RESCUE ON THE 
BIG SANDY 


by Herbert Witten 


There was always Indian 
danger for the first settlers 
in Kentucky. Jonse Deerfield 
had been orphaned by Indi- 
ans, and he felt a special 
obligation to Silas and Bess, 
who had taken him in 
although they were no kin. 
He promised to protect Bess 
while Silas was away, and he 
did just that. Picture-in- 
buckram library binding, 
$2.85 


Other books by Herbert Witten: 


DESPERATE JOURNEY 


ESCAPE FROM THE 
SHAWNEES 


Charles N. Greer, Jr., representative 
311 Apollo Drive 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


FOLLETT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 








This, column is planned just to help 
you secure quickly and easily material 
for personal or professional use. You 
may order any number of the items 
listed below by using the coupon at 
the end of the column. Be the first 
in your school to use the new material. 


32. Introducing PARLONS 
FRANCAIS is a basic description of 
the content of the course plus an illus- 
trated brochure containing sample rec- 
ord. Describes the extent and avail- 
ability of the course. (Heath de Roche- 
mont, Inc.) 


33. Career Reports is an unusual 
series of motion pictures to fill a seri- 
ous gap in the average high school 
vocational guidance program. Each 
motion picture objectively describes a 
specific occupation, explaining advan- 
tages and disadvantages in an-up-date, 
interesting and lively format. Send for 
complete list of titles, supplementary 
information and order blank. (Depart- 
ment of the Army) 


6. Catalog of Books for Children’s 
Libraries. New, complete, 1961-62. In- 
cludes curriculum index as well as 
author-title and title-author indexes. 
(Follett Publishing Company ) 


7. Worktext Catalog lists Work- 
text, workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, read- 
ing, music, history, geography, indus- 
trial arts (drawing and shopwork), 
health and many others as well as many 
types of achievement, evaluation and 


objective tests for specific needs. 48 
pages. (The Steck Company) 


9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plans for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates ) 


17. Catalog of handcraft and art 
materials. Bulk supplies or complete 
project kits for all ages, skills. Leather, 
metal, wood, mosaics, clay, etc. (J. C. 
Larson ) 


18. Catalog of language books— 
French, Spanish, Russian, German and 
Italian. Readers as well as texts. Also 
includes a section on audio-visual mate- 
tial available for rental or purchase. 
(Chilton Company—Book Division) 


20. Graded Catalog of books for 
elementary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany ) 

24. Information about a no-risk, 
no-investment Protected Fund Raising 
plan used by schools and school groups 
from Maine to California. (Mason 
Candies, Inc.) 


28. Catalogs of Science equipment 
and supplies for all grades, as well as 
Audio-Visual Aids. (Science Kit, Inc.) 


44, Halloween Cooky Cutter that 
cuts Halloween-shaped cats. With cres- 
cent moon cutter and 6-page illustrated 
folder for delicious new sugar cooky 
recipes and ideas for Halloween deco- 
rating. Cost 25c prepaid. (Mirro. See 
Wrigley Spearmint Gum ad) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Se OD oP 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


185-20; 24. -28.> -44..(25¢e) 


melas TS PURE SOE it te ay a WHE er 
Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1961-62 only. 
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COCA-COLA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


ibely is compatible with today’s low 


calorie menus. A pure, wholesome blending of natural food flavors, 
a regular size bottle of Coca-Cola contains no more calories than 
half a grapefruit. Coke contributes to good health by providing 


a pleasurable moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
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NEA Journal for October 

Are you interested in “the teaching 
and practice of politics?” If so, then 
the special feature in the October issue 
of the NEA Journal is “must” reading. 
President John F. Kennedy suggests 
the role that schools must take in pre- 
paring students to take an active and 
intelligent part in national political 
affairs. Other writers discuss ways and 
means of political education in high 
schools, colleges, and adult groups, 
while still others present some of the 
practical problems of politics. 

Elsewhere in the same issue, the 
curious teacher can satisfy her curi- 
Osity on parents’ questions about 
schools, the services of NEA, problem- 
solving skills in the primary grades, 
windowless classrooms, measuring 
teacher effectiveness, and a multitude 
of other topics. 


Going Someplace? 

If you haven’t figured out 
where you're going, you're 
lost before you start. 


Hilda Maehling Fellowship 

Applications for the 1962 Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship are due by De- 
cember 1, 1961. It is open to class- 
room teachers who are NEA mem- 
bers upon submission of: (a) a resu- 
me of the program he will pursue; 
(b) evidence of professional prepa- 
ration, successful teaching experience, 
and outstanding professional service 
and leadership; and (4) endorsements 
of his ability to carry out his plans. 

Stipends are derived from income 
accruing on a fund of voluntary con- 
tributions now totalling $90,000, with 
pledges of an additional $149,000. Ap- 
plications and information may be 
obtained from the NEA-DCT, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington 6. 
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Come many announcements, news items, poems, 


suggestions, and other materials . . . 





The How of Classroom TV 

Based on practical experi- 
ence, “The How Techniques 
of Classroom TV” can provide 
help to the teacher new to that 
situation. This publication 
costs $1.25, and can be secured 
from Mrs. Mary Scanlon Rey- 
nolds, Hawthorne School, 
Louisville. 


Teaching Overseas 

Foreign posts will be open for U. S. 
citizens in Army-operated schools for 
American children in Korea, Japan, 
Okinawa, Germany, and France for the 
1962-63 school year. The greatest num- 
ber of vacancies will be for elementary 
teachers experienced in the primary 
grades. 

High school teachers who qualify in 
two major fields will be needed, also. 
School librarians, teachers of remedial 
reading in the elementary grades, ro- 
mance language teachers, guidance 
counselors, and dormitory supervisors 
will be required. 

Qualifications include a bachelor’s 
degree, teacher training, and two years 
teaching experience. Salary for the in- 
structional staff is $4435 for the school 
year, with additional increments for 
advanced academic preparation. Rent- 
free quarters and overseas transporta- 
tion are provided. The tour of duty is 
one year. 

For application procedure, write: 
Teacher Recruitment, Civilian Person- 
nel Office, Lexington Signal Depot, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Like a Bank Account 

Life is like a bank account. 
You get back only what you 
put in. Experience is the in- 
terest. 


Local Project 
Recognition Program 

One of the joint projects of the 
national and state DCT’s is the “Local 
Project Recognition Program.” The 
purpose of the project is to identify 
and recognize outstanding professional 
activities of local associations. Sum- 
maries of the projects so recognized 
appear in “Local Color” (see Septem- 
ber issue of the Journal, this page.) 

This program is open to participa- 
tion by any local association affiliated 
with the NEA. Any project to be 
recognized must: (a) strengthen or 
enhance the local association; (b) have 
achieved its objective; and (c) increase 
the prestige of the members, the local 
association, and/or the entire profes- 
sion. 

Of the 134 affiliated local associa- 
tions in Kentucky, none were recog- 
nized under this program last year. For 
information about participating in this 
program this year, write: Mrs. Ruth 
Reeves, 1601 Blackburn Avenue, Ash- 
land. 


Geography Teachers 

The National Council for 
Geographic Educatién meets 
in Philadelphia, November 24- 
25. 


Morale 

Morale is the spunk that 
keeps your hands and feet 
working when your dopey 
brain says it can’t be done. 


Local Newsletters 

Local newsletters are some- 
times sent to this office. Latest 
were from Pike County and 
Jefferson County. Are there 
others? 
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One of America’s 
I mportant 


Life Insurance Companies 


In size, Minnesota Mutual Life ranks today in the 

top 4% of all life companies in North America—one of 

just 19 life companies licensed in all 50 states and 

the District of Columbia. Insurance in force totals nearly 
three billion dollars. As an indication of 

our recent progress, the second billion was written 

in less than five years. The Company has over 120 

agencies across the country, carrying our “Star of the North” 
emblem into every state in the Union. 





We write all forms of life insurance—for every family, 
GENERAL AGENCIES SERVING rates ca . 
YOU IN KENTUCKY: every individual, every need. In addition we underwrite 
RICHARD S. MILLIKIN plans for many groups and associations from coast to coast. 


nh We have underwritten the KEA Life Plan since 1954. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


THE 


Minnesota Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Victory Square St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Praha ¢ 


—As School People Gathered for 1960 Conterence 


It's Conference Time Again! 


THE FIRST PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT OF THE COM- 
MISSION ON PUBLIC EDUCATION will be made at the 38th Annual Ed- 
ucational Conference and the 27th Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Associ- 
ation of Colleges, Secondary and Elementary Schools. The sessions for Ken- 
tucky teachers and administrators will be-held on the University of Kentucky 
campus October 27-28. 


The highlight of the meeting will be a public hearing, the first of a 
series scheduled throughout Kentucky, to discuss the report. Phi Delta Kappa 
will have its annual luncheon at noon Friday. Sectional meetings and ses- 
sions for groups interested in special fields will complete the two-day pro- 
gram. 


A program of interest to all Kentucky school people is in store. 








Second Semester—feb. 5 - June 2 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 























